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Ain’t no room in church for liars; 
Cain’t no grave hold my body down 
with The Sam Price Trio 04989 


I looked down the line; 

God don’t like it 02784 

Precious memories; Beams of Heaven 
with Marie Knight and 

The Sam Price Trio 04632 


GOSPEL SONGS, VOL. II 

Don’t you weep, O Mary, don’t you weep*; 
I’ve done wrong*; When was Jesus born?**; 
In Bethlehem** 

*with The Richmond Harmonizing Four 
** with The Sy Oliver Singers 

OE 8284 (EP 45 rpm record) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 1-3 BRIXTON RD LONDON SWg9 


Rock me; Lonesome road 02737 

Two little fishes and five loaves of bread; 
Didn’t it rain* 

with The Sam Price Trio 
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QUARTET 
















FONTESSA 

Versailles; Angel eyes; 

Fontessa; Over the rainbow; Bluesology; 
Willow weep for me; Woodyn you 

John Lewis (piano), Milt Jackson 
(vibraharp), Percy Heath (bass), 
Connie Kay (drums) LTZ-K 15022 


Also available 

QUARTET 

Softly as in a morning sunrise; 

Love me, pretty baby; 

Heart and soul; True blues 

Milt Jackson (vibes), John Lewis (piano), 
Percy Heath (bass), Kenny Clarke (drums) 
EZ-C 19019 (EP 45 rpm record) 

and several other LPs on the London 

Jazz Series label featuring various 

members of the Modern Fazz Quartet 
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*and Marie Knight 04851 








Up above my head I hear music in the air; 
My journey to the sky 

with Marie Knight 

and The Sam Price Trio 04554 










All the above ‘O” series records are 
78 rpm issues 
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COUNT BASIE 


and his Orchestra 


Reprints are available from us of the 
advertisement published in April of this 
year giving details of Brunswick 

LP and 78 rpm records from the 

classic Basie period of the ’30s and ’ 4os. 
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STEVE VOCE 


BENNY POWELL 


One of the most distinctive things about 
the Count Basie band is the wide variety 
of multi-coloured underclothes sported by 
its members—or so it seemed from the 
dressing room door. 

Benny Powell and Bill Hughes (both 
in plain white) were sitting talking in one 
corner “of the room. They form the 
third division of the band. The first two 
are the Giants (Eddie Jones and Charlie 
Fowlkes) and the Midgets (Frank Wess 
and Joe Newman), Benny and Bill are the 
Kids, aged 27 and 26 respectively, and 
with Henry Coker they make up what 
must be the best trombone section in jazz. 

Powell’s rich improvisations and 
majestic tone mark him as an accomp- 
lished musician, and the fact that he was 
picked as the most promising trombon- 
ist in the 1957 Metronome poll confirms 
his standing. He has his own very de- 
finite ideas about music. 

“A lot of peonle ‘ake jazz too seriously 
these days. And they’re so busy being 
serious that ‘hey forget what it’s all 
about. Jazz has got to swing, and it’s got 
to have humour. Once it loses those 
things, it’s not jazz. “Too many people 
decide that they’re going to do some- 
thing new and different and do the 
opposite—they wind up with a poor copy 
of something that the modern ‘classical’ 
composers have already done better. And 
it’s not jazz, because it’s not part of the 
logical development of jazz. 

“Real jazz is essentially a folk music. 
It has a history and a definite pattern 
of growth. You listen to Miles Davis 
and you can trace the influences right 
back through Dizzy and Louis and before 
Louis. 

“But when someone takes hold of that 
music and twsts it from its normal 
idiom and pushes it into some other 
idiom out of the pattern of its develop- 
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ment—that’s when it becomes something 
else. It may become something else that’s 
good, but most times it seems that the 
something else isn’t so good, and it 
doesn’t last. 

“On the other hand, you get the guys 
tell you you should play like Teagarden 
or Dick Wells because they're establish- 
ed greats and nobody could ever better 
them. Or they say the same about Jay 
Jay or Kai Winding. But a _ young 
musician must progress naturally on his 
own. He must be influenced by these 
great men, but if he plagiarise them 
he’ll never get to be anything but a not- 
so-good copy. After all, Teagarden and 
Dicky Wells didn’t copy Ory any more 
than Jay Jay and Kai copied Tea. 

“Besides that, there are such a lot of 
men with highly personalised styles that 
you just can’t copy. Vic Dickenson, Jay 
Jay, Bob  Brookmeyer, Tricky Sam 
Nanton—did you ever hear anyone copy 
Tricky? They get Tricky’s sound all right 
(at least, one or two of them do) but you 
can always tell it’s not Tricky from a 
mile off. 

“And talking about Tricky, did you 
ever hear anyone copy the Duke’s band 
—or did you ever hear a good band that 
wasn’t influenced by the Duke? 

“Band-leaders like the Duke ard the 
Count are level-headed. They’ve achieved 
forms that have always been modern 
without being berserk, and that are 
accep‘able to | non-musicians and 
musicians alike. You can appreciate it if 
you can’t read a note, and yet it’s still 
tasteful and imaginative enough to gas 
the professional. 

“There are men like that still coming 
up, fortunately. John Lewis and Gigi 
Gryce. I did a session with Gigi, Tommy 
Flanagan, Donald Byrd and Art Taylor 
fairly recently. We did some new things 
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and The Count Basie Trombone Team 


of Gigi’s. I don’t know if the record will 
be issued over here or not. There was 
some complex stuff on it, too. 

“Have you heard Jimmy Cleveland 
over here? He’s a colleague of Gigi’s 
and a great friend of mine, I was with 
him in the trombone section of Hamp’s 
band for three years, We did all our 
practising together and we like the same 
things. In fact he’s one of my favourite 
players. 

“The others? Well I’ve mentioned most 
of them already. Jay Jay at the top of 
course—he'll be influencing trombone 
playing for the next thirty years or so, 
and then Henry Coker, Tea, Dickenson 
and Rosolio. 

“Henry Coker is a great section leader 
as well as a soloist, and he and Bill and 
I have been together for some years now, 
so we ought to be getting a smooth 
sound. Incidentally, people seem to think 
that because this horn of mine has an 
F attachment (that’s these little pipes at 
the tov of the bell) and a nine inch bell 
that it’s a bass trombone. It’s not only 
a tenor. The F attachment takes me 
down to low C and fills in a few extra 
notes you can’t get so easily on a normal 
horn. You'll hear the low notes just 
before the vocal on ‘Every Day’.” 

And you'll hear more than that when 
Benny Powell is featured on numbers 
like “Blues Backstage” and “How High 
The Moon”. Each one of Benny’s solos 
is so constructed that it stands like a 
composition on its own—huge, fat 
phrases interspersed with intricate and 
inspired runs, and all dominated by a 
round, warm velvet tone, 

“How do the trombones sound to- 
night?” asked Bill Huges. 

I imagine they sounded the same as on 
most other occasions. Just great. 
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“Julian ‘Cannonball’ 
Adderley & Strings” 


Arranged and conducted by Richard Hayman 


1 Cover the Waterfront/A Foggy Day/Surrey With The 
Fringe On Top/Two Sleepy People/I’ll Never Stop Loving 
You/The Masquerade Is Over/I’ve Never Been In Love 
Before/Lonely Dreams/Falling In Love With Love/ 
Street of Dreams/Polka Dots and Moonbeams/You Are 
Too Beautiful 


12” L.P. EJL 1262 








‘Swingin’ 
with Terry Gibbs and 
his Orchestra’ 


Funky Serenade/Gubi/Happiness Is A Thing Called Joe, 

Just Plain Meyer/Bewitched/Let’s Wail/Heads or Tails/ 

Slittin’ Sam (The Saychett Man)/I Didn’t Know About 
You/Night Cap/Julie’s Bugle 


12’ L.P. EJL. 1263 



















Bobby Henderson ciao 


“HANDFUL OF KEYS” 


Keeping Out of Mischief Now/Jitterbug Waltz/Squeeze Me/ 
Blue, Turning Grey Over You/Ain’t Misbehavin’/Handful of 
Keys/Blues For Fats/Sugar/Sweet Lorraine/Twelfth Street Rag 


12” L.P. PPL. 11007 




























‘Chris Barber : 
in Goncert Part 1 


(Recorded at the Royal Festival Hall, London) 


Chris Barber (trombone); Pat Halcox (trumpet); 
Monty Sunshine (clarinet); Ron Bowden (drums); 
Eddie Smith (banjo), Dick Smith (bass) 


Panama/Mood Indigo/Bourbon Street Parade; 
When The Saints Go Marching In 


’ E.P. NJE. 1040 








Collected and recorded by 


Alan Lomax 


“MURDERERS’ HOME” 


Road Song/No More My Lawd/Katy Left Memphis/Old 
Alabama/Black Woman/Jumpin’ Judy/Whoa Back/ 
Prettiest Train/Old Dollar Mamie/It Makes a Long Time Man 
Feel Bad/Rosie/Leave Camp Holler/Early In The Morning/ 
Tangle Eyes Blues/Stackerlee/Prison Blues/Sometimes I 
Wonder/Bye Bye Baby 


127 L.P. NLJ. 1) 
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GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


SISTER ROSETTA = 
THARPE 


and 


the Gospel Singers 


Rosetta Tharpe is not just one among 
many gospel singers. She was one of the 
first to give a real impetus to the music ta 
its present form—a leader in the field of 
truly popular gospel music in the United 
States, and a regular recorder since 1938, 
with many varied and satisfying perform- 
ances to her credit. Her impact as a 
singer tends to make us forget her 
ability on the steel-bodied guitar which 
she uses—there is no doubt of her worth 
as a jazz musician, a point made clear on 
numerous records. Above all, the force 
of her personality comes through in 
every session, where there is enormous 
confidence joined with swing, passion, 
and superlative timing. 


European enthusiasts have always 
been a danger—until quite recently—of 
judging everything by the records which 
have found their way here. It is this 
which has led to much misplaced em- 
phasis in the past, and has helped in the 
formation of an extreme viewpoint, with 
all it entails. But now a pampered British 
record-buying public can no longer plead 
ignorance of any school of jazz, for in 
recent years we have been deluged with 
examples of almost every style (with a 
few individual exceptions). 


Apart however from some rock and 
roll favourites—and the scanty few major 
figures whose very quality commands 
u‘tention—almost the whole output of 
two great fields of recording activity are 
denied to us—rhythm and blues, and 
gospel music. In the former sector, an 
occasional release of Muddy Waters, 
Little Walter, or Jimmy Witherspoon 
does little to keep us acquainted with the 
vast territory of the blues. And in the 


even larger, but--to us—much more 
obscure preserves of gospel music, the 
releases are pitifully few. This is under- 
standable, for our record companies can- 
not be expected to cater for a public 
which is not yet responsive to this type 
of music; we hope that the situation will 
change. 

In the United States, the position is 
quite different, and there the recording 
output follows a general demand. Re- 
cently issued figures which demonstrate 
the extent of religious affiliation ia the 
U.S.A. help to put us in the picture. For 
in a country where 60 out of every 100 
citizens are members of religious organ- 
isations, where the churches are pros- 
perous and growing all the time, aad 
which can support over 260 separate 
religious bodies, there is obviously a very 
different emotional climate from that pre- 
vailing in Great Britain. 

The picture is compieted when we 
consider, against the background of the 
strong and popular churches, the vital 
elements in religious music which have 
found their most potent expression in 
Negro gospel music. For within the 
forms of worship of the non-conformist 
churches, the fervour, wholeheartedness, 
and rhythmic power of the displaced 
African have joined with and enhanced 
the melodic richness which is still strong 
in American popular culture. Not only 
the churches where this music is per- 
formed, but the numerous radio stations 
which operate with great success exclu- 
sively for the coloured audience, help to 
spread and encourage this interest. 

In the areas of concentrated Negro 
population many daily programmes are 
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broadcast, 
large proportion of gospel music. In one 
publication alone, over forty coloured 
personalities are listed, most of them 


which inevitably include a 


presenting record programmes of one 
sort or another. They include such 
characters as Emmett Lampkin of WPAL 
(Charleston) Mary Holt WSRS (Cleve- 
land) ‘Faush’ of WBCO (Birmingham) 
Eddie Saunders of WVKO (Columbus) 
Doc Wheeler and David Lawson of 
WWRL (New York) and Jack Willman 
of WMRY (New Orleans) whose pro- 
grammes are largely devoted to spiritual 
and gospel material, and many others 
whose disc jockey shows, under a variety 
of guises, touch on all types of popular 
record entertainment. 

The number of groups recording today 
is really legion. Their names are colour- 
ful and in themselves exciting, and their 
output is supremely varied. It ranges 
from pure African harshness of the Five 
Blind Boys to the relatively restrained 
sound of more sedate groups such as the 
Mariners or the Golden Gate Quartet. 
Common to them all, there is an abun- 
dant vitality, enjoyment, lift, and ecstasy, 
a swing which is often lacking from com- 
mercial jazz, and freshness of spirit. 

While a few of these performers may 
be known from the small quantity of re- 
cords so far issued here—mostly 78s--a 
glance at a list of leading gospel groups 
will reveal only one or two which are 
familiar to most British readers. The 
Original Five Blind Boys (originally the 
Jackson Harmoneers), Dixie Hummiag 
Birds, Spirit of Memphis Quartet, 
Angelic Gospel Singers, The Soul 








































































Sirrers, Sensational Nightingales, Fam- 
ous Ward Singers, Brother Joe May 
(Thunderbolt of the Middle West), Elder 
Beck, Original Gospel Harmonettes, Pil- 
grim Travellers, Swan Silvertone 
Singers, and the Southern Sons, Southern 
Stars, Southern Tones, and Southera 
Revivalists. Robert Mosely, who was 
here with the Lionel Hamnton band, and 
formerly a member of the St. Paul's 
Church Choir of Los Angeles, was most 
informative about a number of these 
groups, which are prolific recorders and 
obviously cater for a buoyant market. 


One gets the impression that gospel 
material has to a large extent taken the 
place of the old “race music” with the 
Negro people ‘oday. It certainly presents 
a more geauinely productive appearance 
than jazz, or even rhythm and blues, at 
the present time. 


The influence of gospel music on the 
commercial entertainment product is 
notable. Riding on the rock and rol! 
bandwagon numerous groups such as the 
Platters, Teenagers, Dominoes, Swallows, 
Ravens, and so on, have had great 
success. Some are better than others, 
some are abysmal, but the general 
pattern, of a~lead: singer ‘backed ‘by a 
more or less rocking group of four or 
five widely assorted voices, contains 
many elements which are lifted straight 
from-earlier experience in gospel groups. 
As a field of study for the collector, gos- 
pel music and its influences is probably 
now more rewarding than the blues. An 
increasing number of continental enthus- 
jasts are turning their attention to gospel 
music, and some French record com- 
panies are doing what they can to supply 
this demand. 


v= TAX FREE? 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


AT HOME, C.O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 


CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 
till 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 
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It is against this background, that we 
mus: see Rosetta Tharpe who is in this 
country for the first time this month. The 
scanty biographical information availabic 
places her birthplace as Cotton Plant. 
Arkansas in the year 1915. Her mother, 
Katie Bell Nubin, who in later years re- 
corded a couple of titles with her famous 
daughter, was well-known for her preach- 
ing to Pentecostal congregations. It is re- 
ported that Rosetta had a first major 
musical success at the age of six, when 
she sang aad played guitar to a large 
congregation in Chicago. During her 
growing years she attracted considerable 
attention as a church singer, and for a 
time became leader of a Harlem Holy 
Roller church chorus. 


In 1938 her first recording session for 
Decca produced four titles, two of which 
—“Lonesome Road” and “Rock Me” 
became best sellers. During the early 
forties she sang with Cab Calloway at 
Cafe Society and with Lucky Millinder’s 
large orchestra, with which, in 1941, she 
recorded seven numbers. The records we 
know from this period have the distinc- 
tive Tharpe style, but she was unhappy 
with what she considered this “devil's 
work”.,From 1945 on she concentrated 
on church singing and religious concerts. 
and there is no doub: her better recorded 
work is with the gospel material which 
is her first, and now her only, choice. In 
1947 she met Marie Knight, ten years 
younger and another infant prodigy so 
far as public performance was concerned. 
The two sang together and recorded for 
Decca the magnificent duets. backed bv 
the Sam Price Trio, which represent the 
best recorded work of both singers. 


Prewar British record collectors were 
fortunate in making her acquaintance 
relatively early, as four 78 sides of solo 
work were issued on the Brunswick 
label, and the Lucky Millinder “Trouble 
in Mind” followed in the war years. 
During the fifties, more recordings be- 
came available, including the superlative 
“Up Above My Head” and “Didn't It 
Rain”. A few more have followed since, 
the most notable being the mammoth re- 
cording of Rosetta Tharpe’s wedding at 
Washington in July 195i to Russell 
Morrison. This was a veritable all-star 
session of gospel performance, and well 
worth hearing, even if not of such las*- 
ing interest as the purely musical discs. 


The most recent British issue has been 
the Brunswick EP of four admirable 
tracks made with the Richmond 
Harmonising Four (OE 9284). One can 
be dogmatic enough to say that any gos- 
pel singer is the better for vocal sup- 
port, if it is of the right sort, and while 
there is no doubt that the duets with 
Marie Knight are the most exciting of 
the Rosetta Tharpe a issued 
here (and worthy of reissue), the tracks 
on this last small record are very good 
indeed. 

We can hope that her visit here will 
give the companies encouragement 
enough to release more of her record- 
ings. The Brunswick files are full of her 
work during the forties and fifties, made 
with a whole range of supporting groups 
and musicians. It is certain tha‘ her visit 
will focus much welcome attention on 
gospel music, and will add tremendously 
to the number of Rosetta Tharpe’s 
admirers. 
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JAZZSHOWS 


proudly present 


SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 


America’s great Gospel Singer 
with 


CHRIS BARBER’S 
JAZZ BAND 


appearing throughout the country at 
the following cities 


Friday, 22nd November 


Town Hall, BIRMINGHAM 
Sunday, 24th November 

Empire Theatre, CHISWICK 
Tuesday, 26th November 


_ Civic. Hall,. WOLVERHAMPTON 
Wednesday, 27th -November 
Brangwyn:Hall, SWANSEA 
Thursday, 28th November 

Sophia Gardens, CARDIFF 


Friday, 29th November 
Victoria Hall, HANLEY 
Saturday, 30th November 
City Hall, SHEFFIELD 


Sunday, Ist December 
Town Hall, LEEDS 
Tuesday, 3rd December 
Town Hall, MIDDLESBROUGH 


Wednesday, 4th December 
Royal Hall, HARROGATE 


Thursday, 5th December 
St. George’s Hall, BRADFORD 


Friday, 6th December 
Philharmonic Hall, LIVERPOOL 
Saturday, 7th December 
Floral Hall, SCARBOROUGH 


Sunday, 8th December 
Empire Theatre, NOTTINGHAM 


Monday, 9th December 

Free Trade Hall, MANCHESTER 
Wednesday, 11th December 

Assembly Hall, WALTHAMSTOW 


Thursday, 12th December 
Town Hall, OXFORD 
Friday, 13th December 12 
De Montfort Hall, LEICESTER 
14th December 
Dome, 


Saturday, BRIGHTON 


15th December 


Sunday, 
Coliseum, LONDON 
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PETER GAMMOND 


A SENSE OF TRADITION 


In a recent sleeve-note on “The Unique 
Thelonious Monk” (London ’  LTZ- 
U15071}—and I thought it a_ sleeve- 
note of honest and __ reasonable 
praise for a _ pianist whom I 
greatly admire and an issue which | 
consider to be one of the finest of recent 
piano recordings—I tempered my praise 
by remarking (I thought rather inno- 
cently) that there were “fearful lapses— 
the opening bars of Honeysuckle rose 
for instance—with Waller's simple and 
very appropriate harmonies simply mur- 
dered out of hand; this seems an error 
and prevents the character of Honey- 
suckle rose as a composition from ever 
being made clear”. Apart from the 
phrase “fearfus lapse” this seemed a 
modest complaint. 

I was surprised at the reaction to such 
a simple remark, Several progressively 
minded critics rather blew their tops, 
apparently feeling that the whole roots 
of their modernist manifesto had been 
blown away: a well-known gentleman 
in a well-known record shop waved the 
sleeve in my face and rather suggested 
that I had made it impossible for him 
to sell any copies (I was rather afraid 
that he would close my account) but, as 
he was forced to sell a couple of copies 
in the ten minutes that I was there, he 
had to content himself with telling the 
customers that it was “a wonderful 
record apart from the sleeve-note”. 
Another well-known critic, famed for his 
wide knowledge and broad mind, was 
obviously affected for he made the fear- 
fully critical remark, for him, that he 
“rather liked it’, the second strongest 
remark to his comment on the Yerba 
Buena Jazz Band that he “rather didn’t 
like it”. And of course there were a num- 
ber of elder critics who rather agreed 
with me but probably would not say so 
in print. 

It was this gratifying but alarming 
reception that made me realize that | 
had been a little rash, rather like the 
spectator at the Test Match who was 
heard to remark that “‘a little rain would 
do the garden good”, It made me also 
realize that subconsciously there was a 
good deal of feeling and thought behind 
it when I made the criticism and what 
an important question it was. I had 
chased a butterfly and come face to face 
with a bull. This article is not merely 
to justify my existence as a sleeve-note 
writer, but to enlarge upon a point which 
I now believe touches upon one of the 
most vital questions in jazz criticism at 
the moment—the question of expanding, 
but at the same time respecting, a 
tradition. 

Just in case this all sounds like a sales 
campaign to make people buy LTZ- 
U15071. I would point out that what 
happens on this record is only one 


OR 
LET WELL ALONE 


isolated example of this particular point. 
So that those who haven't bought the 
record will understand, let me explain 
what happens. Thelonious Monk opens 
his performance of Honeysuckle rose (a) 
by exaggerating the rather unusual first 
phrase so that it sounds jumpy and bop- 
pish, (b) by ignoring Waller's chords 
entirely and replacing them with blatant 
discord. I must add that later he moder- 
ates his attitude toward Honeysuckle 
rose quite considerably, but the damage 
is done, for we start the improvisation 
with a piece which sounds like a cross 
between the Anvil Chorus from “Il 
Trovatore” and Jimmy Noore’s Apex 


. Club period /t’s tight like that (both of 


which I admire) with a faintly annoying 
likeness to Honeysuckle rose in the way 
the melody moves. 

To those critics who consider a know- 
ledge of musical theory a handicap and 
dispensable, this approach apparently 
seemed clever. In actual fact it was very 
elementary, unsubtle and unclever and, 
in case I seem to be taking this too ser- 
iously, amounted to nothing much more 
than a Monkish prank done, | am sure, 
with his tongue in his cheek and _ his 
fist tightly clenched. 

In effect there was no reason why the 
description “‘quite nice” should not be 
applied to. it—I thought it ways quite 
nice in a queer sort of way. In certain 
moods | like Honeysuckle rose played 
backwards by a tape-recorder giving the 
delightful impression of a Hammond 
organ gone mad. But in principle it 
sounded quite nasty because it was sup- 
posed to be Honeysuckle rose. If a 
performance is labelled cuite plainly 
Mozart’s Sonata in C, K.545, we don't 
expect to get somebody's novelty 
orchestra playing Jn an eighteenth cen- 
tury drawing room. Likewise Fats Waller 
wrote Honeysuckle rose as a delicate and 
wittily precise, rather sophisicated jazz 
composition ideally suited to his talents, 
although I believe he was not the first 
to record it. Many great pianists such 
as Joe Sullivan, Earl Hines and Teddy 
Wilson have plaved it and respected the 
composer’s wishes. Even Art Tatum, in 
spite of all the pretentious trapnings and 
tricks he gave it, kent it delicate and in 
character. But along comes Thelonious 
Monk and makes it into a comically 
neurotic sort of Raymond Scott compo- 
sition in one fell blow, This cuts two 
wavs—firstly, as I suggested in the note 
and as any _ classically-minded critic 
would say, the theme should be stated 
approximately as it was intended, melo- 
dically, rhythmically and harmonically, 
otherwise there is no artistic satisfaction 
to be gained from hearing the logical 
expansion of a given theme, nor any 
sense of aesthetic unity. Perhaps it could 
be argued that Monk’s variations are not 
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upon Honeysuckle rose at all, but upon 
his version of it. But, unfortunately his 
later variations are on Honeysuckle rose. 
He has wilfully shattered our first con- 
ception of the theme in order to play an 
adolescent musical trick, and incidentally 
shattered the tradition of theme and vari- 
ation upon which jazz was founded and 
which has developed as all good rules do 
because it was artistically satisfying. An- 
other argument might be that Honey- 
suckle rose is so well-known anyway that 
this doesn’t really matter, but to my mind 
this is really why it, matters so much. 


If Monk wanted a comical tune, why 
didn't he ovick on The _ Darktown 
Strutters’ ball or Les oignons—or better 
still label it a Monk original—Stitchwort 
stomp Or Bindweed blues—the fact that 
it wasn’t a blues wouldn't worry such an 
original mind as possessed by Thelonious. 
Let us state firmly that, if a musician 
picks on a theme to elaborate, it is be- 
cause that particular theme suits the pur- 
pose he has in mind, and goodness 
knows there are enough tunes to pick 
from without need of distortion, and he 
should pick the right one to begin with. 
Jazz pays much too scant attention and 
respect to its composers; another instance 
was the delight with which critics hailed 
the same Monk’s attempts to rewrite 
some of Duke Ellington’s best composi- 
tions, It is as unlawful and perverse to 
change Hon-ysuckle rose as it is to play 
the slow movement of a Beethoven sym- 
phony as an allegro—just for fun. One of 
the failings of jazz is too much worship 
of the musician and not enough of the 
music. 

It is because there is so little estab- 
lished tradition in jazz that there has been 
so much musical anarchy of late. There 
exists, at the moment, a kind of musical 
Dadaism—the sort of mentality that sets 
up an exhibition and then provides all 
the viewers with an axe so that they can 
smash it up. Fortunately tradition has a 
way of forcing itself upon an art form 
but that is no reason why we should de- 
liberately strive to divert and destroy it. 
When certain West Coast experiment- 
alists dropped the swing out of jazz, this 
particular perversion was doomed to 
failure because a strong jazz tradition had 

not been respected. When the original 
confusion of modern jazz had died down 
we found that it was Charlie Parker, the 
ore who was nearest the traditional blues, 
who was hailed by everyone. extremist 
and traditionalist alike, as the greatest 
genius of them all. 


The respecting of tradition does not 
imply the curtailing of advancement. But 
what has Thelonious Monk given to the 
cause of advancement in jazz by his 


(Continued on page 10) 








BERTA WOOD 


PAUL LEROY HOWARD 


Getting Paul Howard down in paper 
is not an easy accomplishment. He is a 
various musical man, He is a walking 
encyclopedia of musical information, He 
has been interested in everything and 
forgotten very little. From two interviews 
I can do no more than give a rough 
sketch of him. Large portions of him will 
have escaped. 

Nature gave Paul a tremendous pot- 
ential and he has developed it far beyond 
common ability. Whatever he does, he 
does well and he can do many things. 
In addition to his rich natural endow- 
ments, he likes to work and this com- 
bination has caused him to rise to the 
top of the field in everything he has 
touched. He is a natural leader, organ- 
izer, director. 

Paul Howard is widely known for his 
incorruptible honesty. He has been on 
more financial committees and _ held 
more committee posts than I could list 
here. For twenty-three years he was 
financial secretary of the Negro musici- 
ans’ union, local 767. Paul says, “We 
took the union out of the alley and put 
it into the street.” Anyone who knows 
the capacity of this dynamic man for 
constructive work will easily believe it. 
He is like a juggler who has fifty balls 
in the air all of the time and seldom 
drops one. If he drops one, he will 
catch it on the bounce. Paul answers to 
“Pierre” and “Ox Blood” to his friends. 

It is well known that union officials are 
often the targets of slanderous attacks 
and that such a position is a thorny one. 
Paul seems to have had the ability to 
see directly into a situation—he is a 
natural diplomat who has smoothed 
many angry conflicts and lost no 
friends on either side. In the years I 
have been on the West Coast I have not 
heard one whisper of adverse comment 
about him. He is respected. admired 
and liked by everyone. 

Paul LeRoy Howard was born in 1895 
in Steubenville, Ohio, of a musical 
family. He can trace grandparents back 
to Massachusetts and Virginia and none 
were slaves. His father played cornet, 
his mother piano and organ. A brother 
studied drums and a sister sang and is 
in fact still singing. His father and an 
uncle directed the choir in their Steuben- 
ville church and the choir music was 
on the beat; it had lyrical vitality and it 
was of a marked _ improvisational 
nature. They might improvise on a 
spiritual in chant form for as long as an 
hour and an half—they might, “sing in 
a minor mood all day long,” Paul said. 

There were two outstanding musical 
families active in the church musical 
affairs and “The Howards and the Mc- 
Culloughs” was a commonly heard 
phrase. Behind Paul Howard’s home on 
92nd. Street in Los Angeles there is a 
small white church where Negroes still 


gather to sing and Paul said with his 
eyes twinkling, ““You should hear them!”. 
I asked if they used instruments and he 
said, “Yes, drums, trombone, washboard, 
perhaps four or five tambourines with 
hand clapping”. 

“Often of an evening.” Paul said, “I 
have stopped working to listen to them.” 
Once he asked the minister if he 
could bring his horn and play with them 
but the minister refused, the reason 
being that Paul played in night clubs 
and for dances. Another time when Paul 
was quite young he had been voted out 
of his Los Angeles church playing 
position because he played in dance 
halls and cabarets, 

Paul began his musical career in Steu- 
benville playing cornet for the choir. 
Before he was fourteen, he was playing 
triple tongue solos, among other tech- 
nical feats, and had travelled to Colom- 
bus, Ohio, for a musical appearance. 
He tells of sneaking into the Opera 
house when he was nine years old to 
listen to Bert Williams and his company 
of entertainers 

However well the young Paul played 
cornet, he was not satisfied. He wanted 
a saxophone and again we hear the 
story of how musical instruments came 
out of the army: and fell into the willing 
hands of potential jazz musicians. An 
alto saxophone was bought for Paul 
from a returning soldier. About this 
time Paul become ill and he learned 
to play the alto during the convalescing 
weeks he had to stay in bed. Before he 
was through expanding his musical be- 
ginnings, he could play alto, tenor, 
baritone, clarinet, bass clarinet, oboe, 
bassoon and flute, and could also weave 
the piano into the musical tapestry of 
his life. Paul named two musicians who 
were an inspiration to him. Chester 
Haslet, and Ross Gorman, 

When Paul was sixteen he left Steu- 
benville and came to live with his uncle. 
a choir director and music teacher. 
Although the _ sixteen-year-old Paul 
needed no encouragement to become a 
musician—he was already that—his 
uncle helped him and was sympathetic 
toward his musical ambitions. Paul was 
the first Negro saxophonist in Los 
Angeles. 

Paul says that the main entertainment 
in the clubs was German beer garden 
music, which together with church 
music, the symphony and an occasional 
brass band was all the music there was 
in Los Angeles in those days. 

In 1915 a startling thing happened. 
The Pantages theatre brought Freddie 
Keppard and The Original Creole 
Orchestra to Los Angeles. “J had never 
heard anything like it in my life’, Paul 
said. “I was working at Bullock’s depart- 
ment store and going to school and I cut 
both of them to hear the band. Durin72 
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their two week engagement—I didn’t 
miss a performance.” Paul Howard had 
heard jazz for the first time. 

Paul remembered them well and re- 
cited the names of the men in the band: 
Bud Scott, guitar; (The guitar preceded 
the banjo in New Orleans history) Jimmie 
Palao, violin; (he could really “strap” 
a, hot jazz fiddle). Dink Johnson, drums; 
Bill Johnson, bass; (Dink and Bill John- 
son were brothers-in-law of Jelly Roll 
Morton). George Bacquet, clarinet; Eddie 
Venson, trombone; and Keppard, trum- 
pet. Paul Howard stated emphatically 
that the Keppard musicians did not play 
loud. They were versatile musicians, 
and only used a loud style for parades 
and parks and outdoor blowing sessions. 

Wherever there was good music, Paul 
Howard would be found near it or in 
the middle of it and so it was that he 
was present at the Keppard rehearsals 
in Lee Larkin’s home. So it was that 
he became acquainted with the New 
Orleans musicians and judging from his 
appearance as he talked of them, his 
memories must have been most enjoy- 
able. “There was always a keg of beer 
at the rehearsals.” Paul said. “Unless a 
musician has played with goose pimples 
running all over his body he _ hasn't 
lived the full life of a musician.” Paul 
said. 

Paul had been close to jazz music in 
his home life. Some parts of it were in 
the choir music with the beat and the 
improvisation. He acted out a little 
part of how his grandmother sat in her 
rocking chair, humming and _ singing 
with jazz accents, jazz rhythms and jazz 
inflections, We talked of how in early 
Negroid speech the spoken syllables are 
bent as notes are bent in singing, of how 
the jazz accents are present in speaking 
and the rhythms and inflections of jazz 
also. As Negros talked, they sang; as 
they sang, they played the first in- 
strumental music, It took New Orleans 
musicians, mainly, to develop the in- 
strumental music and to lift the spirit 
of it to unpredictable and unprecedented 
heights and also to spread this happy, - 
exciting music over the nation and the 
world. 
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In 1916 Paul played his first pro- 
fessional job with Wood Wilson's 
Syncopaters at the Watts Country Club 
and it was the scene of the first Automo- 
bile show in Los Angeles. They were 
billed as a “Famous Jass Band’. In the 
band were Wood Wilson, bass-leader: 
Juicy Payne, piano; George Huddleson. 
drums; Sherrill Green, trumpet; 
Henderson. clarinet; Fayette Williams, 
trombone; Paul Howard, tenor. This 
early group was not well represented in 
the rhythm section. The Watts Country 
Club closed that year and Paul went 
with McVea’s Howdy band at the 
Dreamland dance hall at Eighth and 
Spring streets. From the Howdy band 
Paul went to San Diego and played at 
San Diego’s Pantages Theatre and at the 
Blue Mouse Cafe. 

Paul returned to Los Angeles and it 
is here that we get some of the history 
of the Black and Tan band. The original 
Black and Tan band was a Texas, cake- 
walking, ragtime brass band that came 
to Los Angeles with a carnival. It had 
ten pisces and Paul remembers that it 
was hired to ballyhoo and_ provide 
excitement in front of the _ Follies 
Theatre. Paul said that Punch Jones 
from Texas started the Black and Tan 
band and that Curry Williams was a 
member of it. For some reason the 
Black and Tan band remained in Los 
Angeles and was reshuffled into a jazz 
band by Harry Southard in 1918. Paul 
explained that he played the difficult 
rags on tenor and that they required a 
fast and tongued-note technique but it 
was only one of his numerous styles of 
paying. He became a swift and accom- 
plished reader very early and it is not 
far fetched to say that he could play 
anything. 

Paul told a story showing that, he was 
at a disadvantage when it came to play- 
ing music that had not been written. 
New Orleans musicians were beginning 
to come to the West Coast. Paul still 
played cornet on gigs around town 
when the instrumentation called for it. 
One night he was playing cornet on a 
dance hall date with New Orleanian 
Dink Johnson, Buster Wilson and a 
group of pick-up musicians. A New 
orleans trumpet player by the name of 
Ernest Johnson Coycault anpeared, got 
up on the stand and played with them. 
“The year was about 1916 or 1917.” 
Paul said. “The women began screaming 
and fainting. Coloured people were very 
emotional in those days, you know.” 
Paul laughed and said, “Buster Wilson 
and Dink Johnson fired me off the band- 
stand.” This incident discouraged Paul’s 
cornet playing and he began to concen- 
trate on the reeds. 

In Harry Southard’s Black and Tan 
band in 1918 were Harry Southard, trom- 
bone; Ernest Johnson Coycault, trumpet 
(who also used the name Ernest Johnson); 
James “Tuba Jack” Jackson, piano; and 
the wonderful trombonist, Leon White, 
who played drums, but was also an ex- 
cellent pianist. Paul played tenor and 
remained with the Black and Tan for 
six years. Leon Herriford came in on 
alto, along the way, and Hereford and 
Howard were to have a long associa- 
tion. Leon White still lives in Los 
Angeles as does Harry Southard, who 
is eighty-three. After the Black and Tan 














Band, Southard had a group called The 
California Cotton Pickers. 

Ernest Coycault is dead but I have 
located a brother and two of his sisters 
in Los Angeles and hope to learn some- 
thing of his background and activities 
from them. 

The Black and Tan Band played at 
the 111 Ballroom at 3rd. and Main 
streets in Los Angeles and they also 
were in demand for playing society 
affairs. Paul also doubled with other 
musicians in playing extra dates. 
Paul played for a year at the 
Metro film studios creating emotional 
backgrounds for the stars and music for 
comedy features. He played in a band 
for a film called ‘“‘Morosco’s Penny 
Dance”—he has a_ photograph of 

“Morosco’s” and the musicans are 
Coycault, Tuba Jack playing clarinet this 
time: Arthur Woodyard, trombone: 
Harry Southard, trombone: Paul Howard. 
tenor, Atwell Rose, violin; Satchel Mc- 
Vea, banjo; Frank Rayford drums. 

Penny Dance must have been popular 
on the coast for when Joe Bacquet came 
to Los Angeles from New Orleans in 1920 
he played at a place called “Fred Solo- 
mon’s Penny Dance” Bacquet remained 
on the West Coast. He was born in New 
Orleans Nov. 15, 1885, and died in Holly- 
wood Nov. 20th. 1956. 

Paul told an amusing story of how 
five weeks of musical background were 
scrapped because the producer was so 
impressed by the music of the Black and 
Tan band and Paul Howard's tenor that 
he remade the musical background with 
Paul playing the violin parts on tenor. 

In 1923 Paul took a small group of 
musicians into the Quality Café on 12th. 
street and called them The Quality Four. 
He had Harvey Brooks on piano (Harvey 





and a youngster by the name of Cole- 
man Hawkins had come to Los Angeles 
with a travelling show featuring Mamie 
Smith in 1920 and Paul had hired Harvey 
off the train); Henry “Tin Can” Allen, 
on drums; and Leon Hereford played 
alto, with Paul on tenor. 


The fellows tell a story about Paul 
and Leon Herriford in the Quality 
Serenaders band. Herriford played lead 
alto and he was an excellent musician 
but there were times when he jumped 
salty. At such times he would try his 
best to ad lib and devise somethir, to 
throw Paul but he was never able to 
succeed in playing anything Paul could 
not follow. Paul was like a burr on his 
back and I imagine that Paul chuckled 
at the attempt. Hereford was unusually 
attractive to women and they buzzed 
around him like bees around flowers. 

I asked about a photograph of a very 
dignified, impressive man on the wall 
above Paul's desk and he said, “That's 
Tuba Jack. He was a fine musician. 
Everything he did was, fine. F’ne billiard 
player, Fine chess player. We played 
chess together. Harry Southard played 
too. Often the three of us played ‘fall- 
out’: chess matches”. 

There were also photographs of young 
Ellington groups, one of Duke who had 
written to Paul, “Thanks a Jillion.”, a 
photograph of the Lunceford band on 
a union parade truck, one of Satchmo 
in a white suit | don’t remember seeing 
anywhere, a photograph of Ed Bailey’s 
band in white dress- parade uniforms 
from a 1934 Universal film, “Imitation 
Of Life” in which Louise Beavers ap- 
peared, Hamp’s band at Sweets Ballroom 
and Teddy Bunn’s “Spirits of Rhythm” 
at Hollywood’s Radio Room. 






































HARRY SOUTHARD, tmb; ERNEST JOHNSON COYCAULT, tpt; PAUL HOWARD, tr, 
‘TUBA JACK’ JAMES JACKSON, pao; LEON WHITE, drs. 
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How different the lives of the Cali- 
fornia musicans might have been if there 
had been extensive recording activities 
on the West Coast. Nordskog had record- 
ed Ory’s Sunshine Orchestra on the Sun- 
shine lable in 1921. Ory had used Ben 
Borders, drummer from the Charlie 
Lawrence early co-operative Sunnyland 
Band, with New orleanian drummer Dink 
Johnson from the Black and Tan band 
on clarinet. How pleasant it would be 
to put a record on the turntable of Paul 
Howard playing rags on tenor: to hear 
the trumpet playing of Ernest Johnson 
Coycault; the early Lionel Hamptcn 
band; the early Lawrence Brown: the 
trumpet of James Porter whom King 
Oliver had invited to take Louis Arm- 
strong’s place; King Oliver's West Coast 
band; Jelly Roll Morton’s West Coast 
groups; The Black and Tan Band; the 
Spikes Brothers Band with a _ young 
Hamp; the Sunnyland Band; the Curtis 
Mosby groups; Sa‘chmo with the Cotton 
Club bands: certainly more of the Paul 
Howard groups and the many exciting 
combinations playing during those fruit- 
ful years. Not forgetting the Kid Ory 
band of those days and Ory and Peppy 
Prince playing with Charlie Echols. 


The Quality Four recorded six sides 
for the Hollywood label under Harvey 
Brooks’ name and they are lis‘ed in the 
discographies. The Quality Four also 
played at the Red Onion at 9th and Cea- 
tral. When Paul hired banjoist, Thomas 
Valentine, he changed the name to The 
Quality Serenaders. Ia 1924 the band 
went on ‘he road with Hazel Myers and 
her “Steppin’ High” show. After two 
months, from October untjl December. 
the show went broke in Amarillo, Texas. 
January of 1925 found the musicians 
back in Los Angeles. Paul played with 
the Sonny Clay band at the Nightingale 
Club, replacing Leonard Davidson oa 
ienor. Here we find “Tuba Jack” playing, 
not clarinet or piano, but tuba; Ben 
Borders, drums; Soany Clay, piano; 
Charley Mosley, alto. 


It wasn’t long before Paul was able to 
get his Quality Serenaders together again. 
This time the band shaped up as follows: 
the original Quality Four of Howard. 
Brooks, “Tin Can” Allen and Herriford 
with Valentine on banio; the young 














































































George Orendorf on trumpet. On Oren- 
dorf's recommendation Paul sent to 
Chicago for trombonist Louis Taylor. 
This group went into Mike Lyma‘a’s Club 
Alabam on Soring Street, formerly 
known as Lyman’s Tent. 


Orendorf, Les Hite and Lioael Hamp- 
ton had been close friends during their 
school days in Chicago and they had 
spent a lot of time together listening to 
the King Oliver band, Louis Armstrong, 
George Mitchell, Snags Jones, Roy 
Palmer, Natty Dominique, Keppard, 
Ladnier among others of the early great 
jazzmen. (See Orendorf story Jan. °57 
Jazz Journal). 


Orendorf and Les Hite sent to 
Chicago for their buddy, Lionel, to come 
to Califoraia and play with the Spikes 
Brothers Orchestra. When “Tin Can” 
left the Quality Serenaders, Lionel moved 
into the drumming position. In 1926 the 
band moved iato the Nightingale Club 
where Paul had played with Sonny Clay. 


Across the street from the Nightingale 
was. a jamming, after-hours spot called 
the Ranch Club where Kid Ory and his 
band played New Orleans stvle jazz. 
Those were the wonderful days when Los 
Angeles could have after-hours clubs and 
musicians could come in after work to 
sit in, give and take ideas, polish wits on 
each other, hear about the latest jobs and 
get the latest aews. Ben Pollack and his 
musicians, among them a young Benny 
Goodman, had a habit of stopping by the 
Ranch Club and the Nigh‘ingale whea 
coming in from Venice Beach. 

The Nightingale was sold to Frank 
Sebastian who renamed it the Little 
Cottoa Club. About this time “Tin Can” 
returned to the Quality band when Hamp 
left. Hamp was very young and he was 
way over on the wild side and it was like 
Paul to help Hamp as he has helped 
others. Paul got Hamp out of jail or if 
he found him drunk he'd ‘ake him home, 
gave him a bath and get him sober in 
time to play his job. 


Sebastian must have done a very good 
business with the Quality band for in 
1927 he bought the Green Mill Club, a 
huge bara-like building, and redecorated 
the new club in the swank manner of 
those days. (Photo Jan. °57 Jazz Journal). 
The Quality Serenaders opened the New 








Cotten Club. Sebastian featured long 
extravagant floor shows and there were 
musicians and singers who entertained at 
tables during intermissioas. 

Free spending Hollywood stars and 
members of the film colony were regular 
patrons. Fats Waller and Ivy Anderson 
would be booked iato the Cotton Club. 
Louis Armstrong played a long, extended 
engagement. 

The Quality band stayed at the Cotton 

Club for two years. During this time 
“Tin Can” died aad Hamp returned to 
the band. Marvin Johnson tells a story 
about Hamp’s enter‘aining performances 
at the Cotton Club. Perhaps Hamp got 
caught short talking in the foyer the 
first time it happened and running into 
a long slide across the polished floor, he 
reached the drums in split- -second timing 
for the drum lick causing much merri- 
ment in the audience. Afterward he 
used it as a never-failing source of en- 
joyment. One ight a bobby pin, or a 
match, or some disrupting bit of matter 
was on the floor between the foyer and 
Hamp’s drums. Hamp missed his step 
and put his head through the hide of the 
bass drum. 

After the Quality Serenaders left the 
Cotton Club. Paul did some reshuffling 
and added new men. This new band is 
the band that made the famous Victor 
recordings. “Tuba Jack” was added to 
the rhythm section of Brooks, Hampton 
and Valentine. Leon Herriford and Louis 
Taylor (Earl Hines, Basie, Erskine Haw- 
kins) left the band, Orendorf remained 
and Earl Thompson’s trumpet was added. 
Lloyd Reese, a fine all-round musician, 
came in oa alto. Paul played tenor 
Charlie Lawrence: joined the reed section 
on clarinet. Howard, Lawrence and 
Reese doubled on various reed instru- 
ments. The young Lawrence Brown 
played trombone. 

Paul’s band was playing at the Ken- 
tucky Club on Central Avenue when the 
Victor recordings were made. I have des- 
cribed the flurry of after-hours activity 
preceding the Victor session in the 
Charlie Lawrence profile (October, 1956 
J.J.) and in the Orendorf story (February 
1956, J.J.). 

The Quality band was a victim of the 
1930 economic disas‘er. 


(To be continued next month) 
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WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


29. ST. LOUIS BLUES 


A copy of this title on Romeo 852, 
labelled as by The Cotton Pickers has 
recently been added to my collection. 
This bears the number 2357 on the label, 
and also to the wax, without any letter 
suffix denoting the “take”. Nothing is 
visible under the label. One would expect 
that this was the Cameo matrix normally 
to be expected on Romeo, recorded in 
1927 by an excellent group of men who 
were not members of the Ben Pollack 
band (The Whoopee Makers) as is com- 
monly supposed, and originally issued 
on Cameo 1149 as by the Broadway 
Broadcasters. 

On listening, however, this copy of Ro 
852 turns out to be the Plaza (Irving 
Kaufman) version, complete with violin 
solo and vocal, and is aurally identical 
with Oriole 1690 (control 2109-3, pre- 
sumably from ma‘rix 8470) as by the 
Dixie Jazz Band. This copy of Ro 852 is 
therefore probably a re-pressing, pressed 
from the Plaza master (but re-numbered 
to fit the label copy) by the American 
Record Corporation, then newly-formed. 
after they took over the Cameo group 
labels. 


81. BESSIE SMITH 


An unsuspected second mas‘er_ by 
Bessie Smith has turned uv in the col- 
lection of researcher Perry Armagnac. 
Most copies of her “Soft Pedal Blues” 
(W 140601) on Columbia 14075-D are 
from take -2; the English Parlophone re- 
issue is also from this same take. Perry's 
copy of Co 14075-D, however, is from 
take -1. I have seen and heard both ver- 
sions; the routine is the same on both, 
but there are readily apparent differences 
in the intro and background playing by 
Charlie Green. 


82. RECORD VALUES 


How much is a record “worth”? This 
depends to some extent of course on the 
numerical rarity of the record, but not 
necessarily as much as might be ex- 
pected. Value depends also on demand at 
a particular time (influenced by such 
factors as musical worth, reputation, and 
current vogues), On who wants the re- 
cord, and how badly, and on the condi- 
tion of the record. 

Attempts have been made to set 
“book” values on rare records; in the 
past, such attempts have been based upon 
the selling experience of the dealer, or on 
reports from others as to what prices 
were realised in sales or auctions. Some 
individuals apparently cling to the belief 
that the highest price a given record has 
ever brought at auction is henceforth its 
“true” value, until succeeded by a still 
higher price. Thus if a rare Oliver is sold 


for $100, then to these people that is the 
“value” of that record. The next time the 
same record is sold, but perhaps brings a 
much lower price, causes this type dealer 
to bemoan the fact that “collectors aren't 
willing to pay what the records are 
really worth”. 

The question “How much is a record 
worth ?” should always be suffixed by 
the phrase “to whom ?”. A given record 
is worth different amounts to different 
collectors, depending upon such factors 
as whether they want the record at all; 
how badly they want it to fill a gap in 


their collections; how long they might 


have been searching for that record; what 
other over-riding wants they might have 
at the same time; the current depth of 
their pocketbook; and the like. Let us 
suppose a fairly rare record turns up on 
an auction list. Collectors A, B and C all 
want this for their collection, and each 
bids in the neighbourhood of ten dollars 
for it, Collector D, however, has perhaps 
been searching for this record for a long 
time; perhaps he has had copies before, 
which have been broken by carelessness 
(it does happen !); perhaps he has a copy 
already, but in poor condition; at any 
rate, he wants this record more strongly 
than A, B, or C, and is in a financial 
position to indulge his desires, so he bids 
twenty-five dollars and wins the record. 

Now, the aforementioned dealer type 
would have us believe that $25 thereby 
becomes what this record is “worth” for- 
evermore, until superseded by a. still 
higher bid. I maintain, however, that 
eleven dollars is in this case a more 
reasonable market value, since the other 
3 bids were about ten dollars, and eleven 
would have been enough to win the re- 
cord. A winning bid that is unnecessarily 
high, by too great a margin over a group 
of closely spaced good-faith bids does 

not represent true value, but only what a 
particularly rabid and reckless collector 
might bid for a highly desired item, in 
which he might have been frustrated 
before. 

Suppose a second copy of this same 
record were then placed on the market a 
short time later. Collector D, having won 
the last one, is no longer in the market. 
The dealer, knowing that it last sold for 
$25, places a minimum of $29 as the 
lowest bid he will accept. Collectors A, 
B and C have already shown willingness 
to pay $10, and in this case, having been 
unsuccessful by virtue of D’s very high 
bid, might go as high as $15, but balk at 
paying $20. No one else is interested to 
that degree either, so the record remains 
unsold, and the dealer curses the collec- 
tors who, he says, “don’t know what 
this record is really worth.” 

I suggest as a working concept of “true 
value” of rare records a price which 
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would be expected to be the winning bid 
about half the time. In the example 
above, D could have won the record the 
first time with a bid of $11; in the 
second, a bid of $11 (without a stipu- 
lated minimum) might not have been 
enough, as A might have bid $13. This 
concept would reduce the effect of the 
unnecessarily high bid of the reckless 
spender. In the general market, a 
moderately rare record is not in my 
opinion worth as much as the reckless 
spender might bid. For ultra-rarity, such 
as a Morton Autograph, or Oliver's 
“Zulus Ball” on Gennett, this concept 
might not apply. 

This might be a useful working con- 
cept, but I do not sea that it will enable 
us to arrive at actual figures for actual 
records. Winning bids are generally not 
made public, so the average collector has 
no way of knowing what the high bids 
are, except on items he might win him- 
self. It again falls back onto ‘he dealer 
with a wide enough experience in selling, 
but making his list of “book values” 
based upon the average winning bid 
rather than on the highest bids 

Another useful concept is that of 
“availability” ra‘her than actual rarity 
A record that does not apvear on the 
open market is not “available”, regard 
less of its numerical rarity. One which 
a lot of collectors have, but do not want 
to sell, remains “rare” on the market; 
conversely, a record that is numerically 
rare but changes hands frequently, pos- 
sibly because it is so bad musically that 
no one wants to keep it despite its rarity, 
has an “availability” much higher pro- 
portionately than its rarity. In other 
words, it is the number of times of 
appearance on the record market that 
determines the supply, not the actual 
number of copies in existence. 
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There seem to be so many visiting 
American musicians here these days that 
when Earl Hines said, “Man. you Just 
have to spend some time each year in 
Europe these days, if ever you want to 
see your friends,” he was speaking the 
truth. 

Jimmy Rushing, Fatha’ Hines, ‘Big 
Gate’ Teagarden, Peanuts Hucko, Max 
Kaminsky, Cozy Cole and Jack Lesberg 
have come and gone to leave space for 
the welcome return visit of Count Basie 
and his swinging minstrels. 

The Hines-Teagarden group had a 
very mixed reception here, some of the 
opinions as to their musical value being 
so divergent as to be almost staggering. 
One critic, whose opinion we value, said 
he enjoyed the concert he attended 
better than any other concert he can 
remember. Whilst at the other end of 
the scale came a remark from a well- 
known (if not informed) band leader to 
the effect that Kaminsky far outshone 
the rest of the group in musical worth. 

Others had much to say about the 
drumming of Cozy Cole. Some said he 
dragged the tempo and some said he 
played too loudly. But all the profes- 
sional musicians we spoke to, thought 
he was splendid—easy, wonderful tech- 
nique and complete relaxation. It was 
perhaps the last named attribute that 
caught out the lay critics—his playing 
was so relaxed it fooled them. Personally 
we thought he always played exceptional 
drums when accompanying Earl Hines, 
but was not perhaps quite so sharp as 
when we heard him last as part of the 
Armstrong All Stars. 

The front line as a unit were patchy 
and although they improved with each 
successive concert never became well 
integrated. Peanuts Hucko revealed him- 
self as a clarinettist of taste, technique 
and talent; Kaminsky was sound but 
never terribly exciting; and the excellent 
Mr. T. proved that whilst he can still 
play exquisite solo horn, he is not a 
very satisfactory ensemble man. 

Hines was of course superb—indeed 
the Fatha of all jazz-pianomen. His 
solos were electrifying, full of fresh ideas 
and played with an attack which spells 
ruination for anything but the best con- 
ditioned of pianos. Some were heard to 





A SENSE OF TRADITION 
from page 5 


clumsy parody of Honeysuckle rose 
only the possibility of clumsy parodies of 
Ain't misbehavin’ and Greole love call 
a naughty destruction of established 
masterpieces. It is a musical parallel to 
the desire to paint a moustache on the 
Venus de Milo. so that all the ‘staid’ 
people who like Venus as she is will be 
horrified and, according to the Bohemian 
mentality, made ‘artistically aware’. 

We shall not advance this way. The 
only writer who advances steadily is a 
composer like Duke Ellington who is 


say he overdid the clowning, but we felt 
it was merely the outcome of his norm- 
ally high spirits, and was also done to 
offset the somewhat dull routines (at the 
beginning of the tour anyway) of a com- 
pletely unrehearsed group. 

It was good to have them all with us 
—haste ye back, as they say over the 
border. 


The SECOND LINE 


We have recently received from the 
New Orleans Jazz Club some small 
supplies of their own magazine the 
“Second Line”. Produced every alternate 
month, each issue contains many illus- 
trated features, together with news from 
the home of jazz. Copies (Jan-Feb; Mar- 
April; May-June; July-August) can be 
obtained from this office, price 2/3d, 
post free. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


NO COVER CHARGE 


by RoBert SYLVESTER 
(Peter Davies Ltd. 15/- 218 pp.) 


Subtitled ‘A Backward Look at the 
Night Clubs of New York’ this is a racily 
written account of one of America’s 
national symbols, the Night Club era, 
which according to Mr. Sylvester began 
with Prohibition and is ending just about 
anytime now. It helped to give jazz a 
lift on its way and indeed it was the 
Night Club, or rather the hoodlems who 
controlled them, who provided the weekly 
wage packet for many a jazzman. It is 
a colourful and in some respects an 
astonishing story of an age when ‘high 
living’ was really high—in more respects 
than one. 

Such chapters as ‘Yardbird and 
Strings’, an account of Harlem in the 
early 30s is fascinating in the extreme. 
Containing quotes from such noteworthy 
characters as Duke Ellington and his 
drummer Sonny Greer it really takes you 
behind the scenes in the old Cotton Club 
days, when the thing to do was to ‘go 
up to Harlem for the Breakfast Dance.’ 


‘Swing Street’ recounts the whys and 






wherefores of the opening of the Famous 
Door and other well known 52nd. Street 
hangouts and has not a little to say about 
such jazzmen as Eddie Condon and his 
cohorts. Finally the chapter headed ‘Dig 
That Crazy Bop’ tells the story of the 
start of the new cult. I am not sure if 
Mr. Sylvester is for or against the music 
(or even if he knows anything about it), 
but the chapter is full of that cockeyed 
humour of the early bop days. I quote, 
“Bop City opened on a hot night with 
an unworkable air conditioning system. 
‘I couldn't stand all this smoke,’ said one 
unconditioned neophyte, ‘even if it was 
only tobacco’.” 

I found the financial details of the 
period rather overdone and a little 
boring, and some of the jazz doings have 
been quoted before, but on the whole 
this book is good fun and will make 
nostalgic reading for anyone over forty. 


JAZZ DIRECTORY 


Vol. Six 
Edited by Dave CAREY and ALBERT 
McCarTHY 
(Cassell and Co. Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 


It was such a long time ago that 
Volume 5 was published that we had 
almost given up hope of any more of 
this discography ever seeing the light of 
day. However here it is, and we can only 
say better late than never, for, as with 
the previous volumes, this is far and 
away the best and most authoritive work 
of its kind to have appeared anywhere. 

The present edition starts at Kirkeby, 
carries through to Fred Longshaw taking 
in such important groups as those led 
by George Lewis, etc. The coverage of 
the multifarious recording groups con- 
trolled by Ed Kirkeby and Sam Lanin 
are probably as complete as they ever 
will be and are obviously the result of 
much detailed research. 

The Editors are to be complimented 
on a fine job of work, and it is only 
to be hoped that the next volume will 
make its appearance in reasonable time. 
make its appearance within reasonable 


ume. THE EDITOR 





quietly learning all the time to add a new 
dimension to his art, a subtle addition 
that might easily escape notice at first. 
If he takes the risk of refurbishing Creole 
love call it comes off because he respects 
the tradition (even though he created it) 
of what Creole love call set out to be. 
Advancement is, in fact, what Thelonious 
Monk has often given us in his piano- 
playing. After a number of wild experi- 
ments, he opened a new range of piano 
effects but the ones that were important 
were all subtle and made a minute and 
careful advance. That is why I proclaim 
this particular album as great, and that 
is why I feel at liberty to criticise what I 
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consider to be a lapse. After this further 
consideration I] find it even more of a 
“fearful lapse” than perhaps I thought at 
first, because I can see a lot of superfi- 
cial musicians doing the same thing in 
emulation; I can see no classic of jazz 
in future being respected for what it was; 
and I can see a lot of critics proclaiming 
this trick as clever—which is just what an 
art form doesn’t need, It needs constant 
sincerity and a sense of tradition—also a 
sense of humour but not misplaced, That 
is why I feel so strongly about what 
might be considered a very minor point 
and which I intended to be a minor point 
in the first place. 
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APRIL IN PARIS - CORNER POCKET 


SHINY STOCKINGS - SWEETY CAKES 
WHAT AM | HERE FOR? - MIDGETS, ETC 33CX19933 L? 





“BR ic. 
BLUES BACKSTAGE - DOWN FOR THE COUNT 
EVENTIDE AIN'T MISBEHAVIN 


PERDIDO - SKA-DI-DLE-DEE-BEE-DOO - TWO FRANKS 
RAILS, ETC 33CX10065 LP 


—- Swi 
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EVERY DAY THE COMEBACK 
ALRIGHT, OKAY, YOU WIN 
IN THE EVENING 
ROLL 'EM PETE - MY BABY UPSETS ME 
PLEASE SEND ME SOMEONE Tu LOVE, ETC 33CX10026 LP 


paca Beacione 2 | 


STRAIGHT LIFE BASIE GOES WESS 
SOFTLY WITH FEELING 
PEACE PIPE BLUES GO AWAY 
CHERRY POINT, ETC 33CX10007 LP 


Dsante Nenion, N22 


SIXTEEN MEN SWINGING SHE'S JUST MY SIZE 
YOU'RE NOT THE KIND 
1 FEEL LIKE A NEW MAN TWO FOR THE BLUES 
YOU FOR ME, ETC 33CX10044 LP 


Also several EPs including: 


Count Basie Orchestra with 
Ella Fitzgerald and Joe Williams 
APRIL IN PARIS - BASIE’S BACK IN TOWN (non-vocal) 
EVERY DAY | HAVE THE BLUES - PARTY BLUES SEB10070 EP 


From the greatest jazz repertoire 
in the world —on 


COLUMBIA 


Records 


(Registered Trade Mark o @ Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid 


E.M.1. RECORDS LTD 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 



























ALBERT AMMONS AND HIS 
RHYTHM KINGS 


Boogie Woozie Stomn; Nagasaki—Early Morning 
Blues; Mile-or-mo Bird Rag 


(Brunswick OF 9325. EP 12s. 104d.) 


This is one of the recurds I have been 
waiting years for, and one which the 
‘older collec‘or’-—that mysterious charac- 
ter to whom the select band of critics 
pay hemage—will welcome with a quiet 
enthusiasm. This is not a great recording 
session, nor one which has attracted 
much at‘ention, but it is music that will 
continue to satisfy as it has since the 78s 
were issued here in the late thirties. 

This is a band of litthe prominence 
which, at the time of the recording in 
1936, was playing in some Chicago club. 
Its core was Albert Ammons ani the 
guitarist Ike Perkins, a pair who have 
made other admirable records together. 
Trumpeter Guy Kelly, from New 
Orleans. will be known by his work 
with Noone on a fairly recent EP (GEP 
8605). His tone is very blue and of a 
most individual style: he is said to have 
been one of the teachers of Henry Allen. 
Little is known about the reedman Dal- 
bert Bright; his music here is easy and, 
within its basically melancholy frame, 
joyful. The remainder of the small band 
is just right. The streng:h and cohesion 
of the whole group is shown throughout 
and especially by its magnificent riffing. 

Ammons never was a mere boogie 
pianist; he was also a great blues man, 
of a unique character. Here are four 
tracks which have endured without 
advertising and without a false reputa- 
tion. I cannot conceive of a better col- 
lection for showing the splendours of 
unassuming jazz. The classic “Early 
Morning Blues” stays firmly in the mind 
after one hearing; it shows Kelly at his 
best. Boogie Woogie Stomp” is full to 
overflowing with the dynamo-like vigour 
of the leader's piano, which leads to 
exultant band riffing. The other two are 
not far, behind, with excellent Dalbert 
Bright in “Nagasaki” and some admir- 
able Perkins guitar in “Mile or Mo”, and 
memorable trumpeting throughout. 

G.B. 

Guy Kelly (tpt), Dalbert Bright (clt/alto), 
Albert Ammons (nno), Ike Perkins (gtr), Israel 
Crosby (bs), Jimmy Hoskins (drs). Recorded 
Chicago, January 13-14, 1936. 





The LOUIS ARMSTRONG Siory. 


Vol. 1 
Muskat Ramble; Heebie Jeebies; Gut Bucket 
Blues: Skid-Dat-P’-Dat; Yes! I'm In The Barrel; 
Cornet Shop Sezy (16} mins.)—Struttin’ With 
iv 


Some Barbecue; I’m Not Rouzth; The Last Time; 
Got No Blues; Hotter Than That; Ory’s Creole 
Trombone (18 mins.) 

(Philips BBI 7134. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


I am glad to see Philips have at last 
got around to issuing the Armstrong 
Story, for it is a slice of jazz history that 
we can ill afford to be without in this 
country. Although most of you will have 
these sides on Parlophone this four 
volume set makes a tidy package in 
which to keep some of the greatest jazz 
ever recorded. Vol. 1 is by the Hot Five 
and contains ten classics of the period. 
You can take your pick as to what is the 
best, but it is certain there is not a 
single even lukewarm track here—and of 
how many 12in. LPs can you say that? 
Louis singing an “Jeebies”; the series of 
searing breaks on “Skid-Dat’; Dodds 
crying clarinet chorus on “Gut Bucket”; 
Louis’ climatic choruses on “Struttin’”’; 
the wonderful ensemble swing on ‘Last 
Time”; or Ory’s forthright trombone on 
his own “Creole Trombone”—all are so 
good, all are so exactly right. Get it! 

S.T. 

Louis Armstrong (tpt/vcl), Kid Ory (tmb), 
Johnny Dodds (cit), Lil Armstrong (ono), Johnny 
St. Cry (bjo), Lonnie Johnson (gtr), ‘‘I’m Not 
Rough”’ only. 

Side 1 Tracks 1, 2 & 6. 26/2/26. Tracks 3 & 
5. 12/11/25. Track 4. 16/11/26. 

Side 2. Tracks 1 & 4. 9/12/27. Track 2 
10/12/27. Track 3. 6/9/27. Track 5. 13/12/27 
Track 6. 2/9/27. 











































RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


CHRIS BARBER 
Bourbon Street Parade; New Blues—Wi‘lie The 
Weeper; Mean Mistreater. 
(Nixa NJE 1039 EP 12s. 10$d.) 


By now most readers will know 
how much, or how little to expect 
from this phenomenally popular 
group. On the credit side is a 
high standard of musicianship and effi- 
ciency, plus the professional manner with 
which they put a number over. On the 
debit side is an over-slick style at the 
expense of real jazz feeling, and a lack 
of invention among the soloists. They all 
have plenty of technique, but a seeming 
inability to express themselves with 
originality. 

The band’s theme “Bourbon Street 
Parade” spots some good trombone from 
Chris, while “New Blues’, written 
around a familiar formula by Barber 
himself, features excellent clarinet from 
Monty Sunshine. “Willie The Weeper” is 
a routine performance with some well 
integrated ensemble playing and finally, 
“Mistreater” gives Ottilie Patterson a 
chance to show that she is beginning to 
develop a style of her own. Here she 
struts her stuff very convincingly against 
a well played accompaniment from Pat 
Halcox. A represen‘ative quartet from 
the band’s current revertoire. A 

Chris Barber (tmb); Pat Halcox (tpt); Monty 
Sunshine (clit); Dick Smith (bs); Eddie Smith 
(bjo); Ron Bowden (dms). Recorded Royal 
Festival Hall, December 15th. 1956. 








Graham Boatfield 


Stanley Dance — Stuff Smith 


Gerald Lascelles 


Brian Nicholls 


Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 


| Pick Of The Month 


Albert Ammons & His 
Rhythm Kings 


| Keith Goodwin Miles Davis ‘Changes’ 
Earl Hines Plays Fats Waller 


Sandy Brown MacJazz 
Hines Plays Waller 
Hines Plays Waller Vogue LAE 12067 **** 


Brunswick OE 9325 **** 
Columbia 33CX 10093 **** 


Esquire 32-028 **** 


Vogue LAE 12069 ***** 
Nixa NJL9 *** 
Vogue LAE 12067 **** 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND/ 
SMALL BAND 
Dinner With Friends—Midgets 
(Columbia LB 10071. 78 7s. 4d.) 


Neal Hefti’s “Dinner With Friends” 
was utilised as a drum feature for 
Sonny Payne during the Basie band’s re- 
cent British tour, but the skin thumping 
session is considerably shortened during 
this particular version. The frantic pace 
seems too fast for real comfort, but 
trumpeter Joe Newman admirably copes 
with the situation and turns in a fluent 
high-flying solo. Frank Foster’s hard- 
toned tenor solo is not without interest. 

Joe Newman’s “Midge‘s” is played by 
a small combo within the band. Newman 
(muted) solos first, followed by flautist 
Frank Wess, who performs with amaz- 
ing agility and superb control of his im- 
strument. Basie turns in a short piano 
chorus and Newman and Wess trade 
“fours” towards the close of the tune. 
Note the added impetus lent to the group 
here by the inclusion of guitarist Freddie 
Greene in the rhythm section. K.G. 

Joe Newman, Thad Jones, Reunald Jones, 
Wendall Culley (tpt), Henry Coker, Benny 
Powell, Bill Hughes (tmbs), Marshel Royal, Bill 
Graham (altos), Frank Foster (tnr), Frank Wess 
(tnr/fit), Charlie Fowlkes (bar), Count Basie 
(pno), Freddie Greene (gtr), Ed Jones (bs), Sonny 
Payne (dms). 


EARL BOSTIC 
East of the Sun; Sweet Lorraine—Harlem 
Nociurne; Avaion 


(Parlophone GEP 8637 EP Ils. 14d.) 


Though I will concede Bostic has 
technique and an ability to swing, to me 
he remains an insincere, gallery-fetching 
musician. His wavering, cloyingly tone on 
the first track is a good example of what 
I mean. On the remaining tracks both he 
and the group sound relaxed, but it re- 
mains a shallow and insipid form of jazz. 
Best track is Earl Hagen’s “Harlem 
Nocturne” whick has something of .e 
quality of the old Savoy Sultans about 
it. Good of its kind if you like “— 


BOB BROOKMEYER QUARTET 


Potrezebrie—Rocky Scotch 
(Esquire EP 143 EP 13s. 7$d.) 


Re-issues from Esu:re’s recent “Dual 
Role of Bob Brookmeyer” album, these 
two ex‘ended tracks include worthwhile 
solos from the leader with the ‘“dead- 
pan” valve trombone tone and guitarist 
Jimmy Raney. The thematic material in 
both cases is pretty negative, but both 
soloists find some interesting things to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


say. Teddy Kotick puts down a thick 
forceful bass line and ex-Kentonite Mel 
Lewis keeps things moving from the 
drum chair. Nothing to write home aboui 
but ,leasant just the same. K.G. 


SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
Go Ghana; Scales; The Card; Monochrome; Those 
Blues (184 mins.) Wild Life; Blues From Black 
Rock; Doctor Blues, I Presume; Oenoliya; Saved 

By The Blues (174 mins.) 
(Nixa NJL 9. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Denis Preston deserves a lot of credit 
for supervising the succession of excel- 
lent British jazz records recently put on 
the market by Nixa. Not content with 
his mainstream efforts with assorted 
Kenny Baker groups, he has captured the 
full qualities of Bri‘ain’s ton traditional 
band, without the heavy-handed adher- 
ence to a strict traditional repertoire and 
performance. In fact several of these 
numbers (all from the pens of Messrs. 
Brown and Fairweather) are some‘hing 
quite apart from traditional, jazz. Charles 
Fox describes the leader’s clarinet as 
*... every solo becomes an exploration, 
an act of discovery”. The underlying 
theme of the record is the development 
of the West African “high-life’ music 
theme. It seems to be an unqualified suc- 
cess, and presents the listener with some 
quite surprising transitions in rhythm 
and approach, notably in “Go Ghana”, 
“The Card”, and “High Life’’. 

A touch of Basie ob‘rudes in some 
tracks, and the remainder are straight- 
forward blues, played with conviction 
and considerable sensitivity by the group. 
Perhaps the highest praise for this per- 
formance is the ready adaptability of the 
individuals to overall style. The ensemble 
is compact and perfectiy balanced, and 
sounds as comfortable in the real tradi- 
tional numbers as it does in those of 
more recent approach. If all British jazz 
was judged by these standards there 
would be many fewer bands, and the 
survivors would be able to hold their 
own in those export markets where sheer 
volume alone does not constitute a good 
performance. G.L. 
Sandy Brown (clt); Al Fairweather (tpt); Jeremy 
French (tmb); Ian Armit (ono); Tim Mahn (bs); 
W. Disley (gtr. & bjo); Gresham Burbidge (drs) 

Recorded Sth. March, 1957 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Ode To A Cowboy; Summer Sone; Yonder For 
Two; History Of A Boy Scout (25 mins.)—Plain 
Song; Curtain Time; Sounds Of The Loop; Home 

At Last (22$ mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7171. 12in.LP 37s. G}d.) 


I cannot subscribe entirely to the 
Brubeck cult and I must confess that I 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


much prefer his piano playing to his 
writing. The latter has much the same 
sort of slick pretentiousness that hall- 
marked the work of Raymond Scott in 
the late thirties. Dave has simply 
borrowed from the contemporary 
classics to give his compositions a 
facade of intellectualism. 

The album is called “Jazz Impres- 
sions, U.S.A.”, and, although it does not 
give much impression of America, the 
music does at least swing—almost all of 
it being played in tempo. Bates and Joe 
Morello constitute a wonderfully re- 
laxed and resourceful rhythm section the 
latter making a fine job of “Sounds of 
the Loop” which, though overlong, is 
full of invention and does give an excel- 
lent percussion picture of the busy 
Chicago Loop district. 

Paul Desmond's thin, emasculated alto 
playing I find less pleasing, though | 
am fully aware that this is exactly the 
style that both Paul and Brubeck are 
striving for. Brubeck plays immaculately 
throughout and with a good jazz feeling. 
I particularly like “Summer Song”, an 
attractive and nostalgic piece of writing 
which Dave plays with wistful charm. 
“Plain Song” is another effective track. 
Less interesting is “Yonder For Two” 
which is described by Brubeck in his 
siceve notes as: * a tribute to the early 
New Orleans jazz musicians . . . and is 
intended to express the happy, joyous 
feeling so typical of this era.” I am 
grateful for the explanation, as one 
would never have guessed what they were 
getting at from Brubeck’s dainty piano 
playing and Desmond's cool alto. “Ode 
to a Cowboy” is a pretentious piece of 
writing which receives a colourless per- 
formance. Desmond’s playing is des- 
cribed as: “the plaintive voice of a 
singing cowboy, and Norman Bates’ bass 
his guitar accompaniment”. 

Nevertheless this album has more 
stature than much that is being issued 
along similar lines and it is bound to 
more than satisfy the Brubeck enthusi- 
asts. ai a 

Dave Brubeck (pno); Paul Desmond (alto); Joe 
Morello (drs); Norman Bates (bs). Tracks 1, 2, 
5 & 7 recorded Novemeber 26th, 1956. Tracks 
3, 4 & 6 recorded November 16th, 1956. Track 
8 recorded February 4th, 1957. 


THE ALAN CLARE TRIO 
with BOB BURNS 
Sometimes I’m Happy; Easy Livine—It’s Easy 
To Remember; How Lone Has This Been Going 
On 

(Decca DFE 6391 EP Ils. S$d.) 
I have from time to time been unen- 
thusiastic about Alan Clare’s piano 








playing on record, mainly on the score 
of frilly irrelevance. This time he has 
come up trumps, and plays as clean a 
piano style as I could wish to hear. To 
add to the interest Bob Burns intersperses 
comments from his bass clarinet on two 
of the tracks. Just how much of a head- 
ache this elongated instrument provides 
in the studio (recording-wise, of course) I 
hope I shall never have to know. Only 
a few wecks ago one of my more clas- 
sically-minded friends asked me why so 
little use was made of this splendid 
sound, which is regarded as the buffoon 
of the orchestra. My reply was that so 
few people know how to play it. I take 
my hat off to colleague Bob Burns for 
exposing his prowess to the public ear. 
and hope that he will repeat the excel- 
lent performance in the near future. 
Alan Clare is one of the strongest 
hopes of the British piano school, and 
his up-tempo work in “Sometimes” and 
“How Long” deserves full credit. Some- 
how the rhythm shows heavily on the 
two slow pieces, but this can surely be 
overcome in the future. G. 
Alan Clare (pno Bob Burns (bs—clt) on 
Sometimes’’ and “‘‘It’s easy’’ on!y); Lennie Bush 
(bs); Tony Kinsey (drs) 
Recorded—London, January 14th., 1957 


KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE GROUP 
Sporting Life—House Rent Stomp 
(Decca F10926 78/45 rmp 6/-) 

At a time when much amateur talent, 
is masquerading under the name of 
skiffle, it is a pleasure to hear this Ken 
Colyer group managing to capture the 
spirit of this popular form of jazz. 

The traditional “Sporting Life” is well 
sung by Ken himself with good rhythm 
support, while “House Party”, though a 
little monotonous, does have something 
of the feeling and mournful quality 
associated with nearly all skiffle blues. 
On the la‘ter Bob Kelly's piano is used 
tu good effect. : 

Ken Colyer (grt & vo); John Bastable (mando- 
lin); Ron Ward (bs); Colin Bowden (Washbd 
Bob Kelly (pno) 


CHRIS CONNOR 
It’s All Richt With Me; All This And Heaven 
Too—Lush Life: The Thrill Is Gone 


(London RE-N 1093 FP 12s. 103d.) 
The ex-Kenton and Claude Thornhill 
vocalist is certainly developing into one 
of America’s best semi-commercial jazz 
singers. Her throaty vocalising is well 
suited to the excellent Cole Por‘er “Its 
All Right With Me” and she ge‘s good 
support from Ralph Sharon’s Group 
featuring Herbie Mann, Kai Winding and 
J. J. Johnson. Herbie’s very pure flute 
tone is well featured in the slow 
“Heaven”, but Chris sounds too treacly. 
Both tracks on the reverse are well 
handled. Strayhorn’s lovely “Lush Life”, 
with accompaniment front Vinnie Burke's 
Quartet, suits Chris admirably and she 
makes a good job of it. “The Thrill Is 
Gone” is sung in Billie Holiday manner 
with sympathetic support from Ralph 
Sharon’s Group PT. 


MILES DAVIS (Collector’s Items) 


The Serpent's Tooth (ij); The Serpent’s Tooth 
Qy "Round About Midnight; Compulsion (26 
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mins.)}—No Lime; Vierd Blues; In Your Own 
Sweet Way (17 mins.) 
(Esquire 32-630. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


This album is important not only for 
the solos by Miles but also for a yener- 
ous helping of broad-toned tenor work 
by Charlie Parker (billed as “Charlie 
Chan”)—only the second time that he 
recorded on the bigger horn. 

Two takes of “Tooth” are included, 
the second at a slightly faster tempo. 
Miles blows two good choruses on Take 
1, followed by some mediocre Rollins 
and moderately pleasant Bird. A short 
piano sequence before Miles irades 
“fours” with drummer Philly Joe Jones 
winds up the tune. Bird sounds far more 
relaxed on the second ‘ake, ditto Rollins. 
Miles is again in a productive frame of 
mind, and Jones and bassist Percy Heath 
put down a healthy, kicking beat. The 
sad, refiec‘ive beauty of Monk’s “Mid- 
night” is ceAured in full on this parti- 
cular- version. Miles “goofs” all over the 
place, and Bird jis noticeably unsettled, 
but every so often, they come uv with 
something that jis really worth hearing. 
Rollins doesn’t blow on this one, but re- 
turns for the swinging “Compulsion”, a 
Davis original. Miles plays a lively, in- 
ventive solo and Bird really gets to 
grips with the changes here. Some fine 
Rollins and enjoyable Bishop contribute 
to the success of this track. 

“No Line” opens with some lyrical, 
muted Miles; Rollins follows with some 
unusually breathy, soft-tured tenor; 
Flanagan’s piano solo is tasteful without 
becoming too decorous; and Paul Cham- 
ber’s bass work is excellent‘. “Vierd” is an 
easy-paced blues with more excellent 
Davis, Rollins and Flanagan, and de- 
lightful “pushing” bass by Chambers. 
The final work-out on the chords of 
Dave Brubeck’s pretty ballad “Sweet 
Way” includes’a Ict of sensitive, muted 
Miles and equally thoughtful and pro- 


vocative “blowing” by Rollins and 

Flanagan. K.G. 
Side 1 Miles Davis (tpt); Sonny Rollins, 
Charlie Chan (tnrs): Walter Bishop (pno) 


Percy Heath (bs); Philly Joe Jones (dms) 
January 1953 

Side 2: Miles Davis (tpt): Sonny Rollins (tnr) 
Tommy Flanagan (ono); Paul Chambers (bs); Art 


Taylor (dms). 1956 


ENTENTE CORDIALE OF JAZZ 
Blues concerto—-If it weren't for you 
(Columbia SEG 7715 EP Ils. 14d.) 


The “Enten‘e” is extended here to the 
Freach pianist, Andre Persiany. who was 
honoured by this studio grounv in the 
autumn of 1956. The other featured 
selcist is Budd Johnson on tenor, but 
the line-up boasts the names of Taft Jor- 
dan, Vic Dickenson, Arvell Shaw and 
Gus Johnson. The compact ensemble of 
the blues track savours strongly of Ell- 
ington. and provides most enjoyable 
listening. Persiany’s piano style is mainly 
related to the Buckner/Garner approach, 
and is probably the least exeptional 
thing about the record Budd Johnson 
solos at leng*h on the reverse, to the ex- 
clusion of the others on the session. It 
might not be amiss for Columbia to re- 
lease the remainder of these tracks, which 
have much to recommend them. 


G.L. 
Taft Jordan (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tmb); Budd 
Johnson (tnr George Berg (barit) Andre 
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Persiany (pno); Arvell Shaw (bs); Gus Johnson 
(drs). Recorded—New York, Oct. 15th., 16th., 
17th., 1956. 


MILES DAVIS QUINTET/SEXTET 
Minor March; Changes (15 mins.)—Dr. Jackle; 
Bitty Ditty (15} mins.) 

(Esquire 32-028. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


Here’s a fine album of unpretentious, 
down-to-earth, swinging jazz—an album 
which includes a whole lot of thoughtful 
imaginative Miles Davis trumpet and 
equally impressive vibraphone work by 
Milt Jackson. The two play exceptionally 
well together, and it’s interesting to note 
that Jackson sounds a good deal less re- 
strained and inhibited than with the 
Modern Jazz Quartet. 

Altoist Jackie McLean joins the group 
for his two originals—*Minor March” 
and “Dr. Jackle”. He’s a moderately in- 
teresting soloist who owes much to 
Charlie Parker, but he’s inclined to get 
just a little wild on the up-tempo num- 
bers. On the former title, Jackie opens, 
followed by three deligh‘ful choruses 
from Jackson and a further five from 
Miles. Pianist Ray Bryant wraps up the 
parade of soloists. Milt contributes two 
interesting solos during “Jackle”, and 
in between, Davis, McLean, and Bryant 
all expound their individual ideas in fine 
style. Percy Heath’s authoritative bass 
work is the mainstay of the rhythm sec- 
tion here. 

Bryant plays the intro to his own 
“Changes” prior to the entry of Jack- 
son—a sad, wistful solo. Miles is muted 
on this one, and his soulful, provocative 
solo is quite definitely his best of the set. 
Bryant swings easily through his solo be- 
fore Miles (still muted) returns to wind 
things up. “Ditty”, by Basie trumpeter 
Thad Jones, offers little in the way of 
inspiration via its strange melody line, 
but Miles finds plenty to say during his 
first solo outing. Bryant and Jackson 
neatly explore the limited possibilities of 
the theme before Miles enters again. 

K.G. 

Miles Davis (tot); Milt Jackson (vbs); Ray 
Bryant (pno), Percy Heath (bs); Art Taylor (drs): 
Jackie McLean (alto) added for ‘‘Minor March’’ 
and ‘Dr. Jackle’’ 


FATS DOMINO 
The Rooster Song; My Hanziness—As Time Goes 
By; Hey La Bas 
(London RE-P 1080. EP 12s. 104d.) 
When I See You; Waat Will I Tell My Heart 
(London 45-HL-P-8471. 45. 6s. 74d.) 


Not the best of Domino, but good 
enough and like nearly all his music 
jovial, bold, and swingy. ‘Tue Rooster 
Song’, a technically dubiour essay in 
poultry husbandry, is funny and seems 
ideal material for a skiffle grouv. “As 
Time Goes By” gives us a chance to hear 
the Fat Man’s merry piano, slightly 
obscured by a tenor like a creaking 1..7n- 
door. “My Happiness” is the tyve of 
older number which suits him well, but 
“Key La Bas” is a disappointment, and 
it seems this New Orleans boy was not 
reared on quite the same stuff as Kid 
Ory or Wooden Joe Nicholas, 

First one on the 45 is a striding re- 
laxed number, with more of the pub 
piano and some falsetto responses; back- 
ing is an extremely corny ballad with a 
heavy beat in jukebox style. G.B. 
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WALLY FAWKES AND 
HIS TROGLODYTES 
Sent For You Yesterday; Why Can't You Behave 
(Decca F 10936 78 & 45 rmp 6/-) 


Two excellent performances; the 
rhythm section is well above average. 
Firs: side features some good Armstrong- 
style trumpet from Mackintosh; good 
trombone from Harvey; a swinging piano 
solo from Ian Armit; as well as a 
thoughtfully proficient passage from 
Wally himself. The old Cole Porter tune 
on the reverse receives similar treatment, 
with Wally’s sensitive opening chorus 
with excellent support from Armit and 
the rhythm section providing the high- 
spot. fi te 

Wally Fawkes (clt); Sn’ke Makintesh (tot): Ian 
Armit (pno). Tim Mahn (bs); Eddie Taylor (drs) 
Eddie Harvey (tmb side 1); Keith Chr’stie (tm 
Side 11) 


LEONARD FEATHER AND 
DICK HYMAN ORCHESTRA 


Freedback Fugue; Bass-Reflex; Wow; Reverera- 
tion (19 mins.)}—Squawker; Tweeter; Woofer: 
Flutter Waltz; Hi Fi Pie (20 m'ns 
(MGH C762. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


This album is en‘itled “Hi Fi Suite 
From Piccolo to Tuba in Rhythm” and. 
according to the sleeve notes the objec- 
tives are: (a) to offer you some interesting 
music (b) to design this music to corres- 
pond with the titles, in either their literal 
or musical meaning, and thus (c) to 
provide hi fi fans with a good workout 
for their equipment, with a wide variety 
of frequency ranges and tone colours. 

In order to fulfil these objectives 
Leonard Feather wro‘e the music, Dick 
Hyman orchestrated them and, what 
amounts to most of the Count Basie 
orchestra, played them. The result is, as 
one might expect, a rather mixed t*g, 
but the performances are on the whole 
exciting and played with the high degree 
of musicianship. 

“Feedback”, written in fugue form, is 
in fact four-part fuga treatment for trum- 
pet, alto, tenor and baritone with bongo 
accompaniment, and counterpart from 
trombone and vibes. I’m not sure that it 
quite comes off, but there is some good 
work fromm Joe Newman and Benny 
Powell. “Bass-Reflex” is a vehicle for 
Oscar Pettiford with some neat piano 
playing from Dick Hyman. “Wow” and 
“Flutter Waltz” are played on Ham- 
mond organ by Hyman with bass and 
drums accompaniment. The latter is a 
clever piece of writing (vacillating be- 
tween G and A flat) and the Trio swing 
like mad in 3/4 time. “Reverberation” is 
written as a canon. It’s really just the 
blues and features Phil Bodner on oboe, 
Benny Powell on trombone as well as 
some typical Thad Jones trumpet, with 
“Squawker”’, interpreted by Joe New- 
man with plunger mute and the whole 
arrangemen: having an Ellington quality 
to it. “Woofer” is a showcase for Bill 
Barber's tuba playing, while in contrast 
“Tweeter” features Jerome Richardson 
in piccolo. Finally “Hi Fi” exploits the 
whole frequency range and should serve 
as the perfect test for your set as well as 
being a good piece of exci‘ ing jazz. 

PL 


vor Squawker, Hi Fi Pie, Feedback Fuaue 
Joe Newman (tot); Benny Powell (1m) Jerome 


Richardson (alto/piccolo), Frank Wess (tenr 
fit); Romeo Penque (bari/cit); Dick Hyman (pno), 
Oscar Pettiford (bs); Osie Johnson (drs); Don 
Elliott (vos/ percussion). 

For: Bass Reflex, Tweeter, Woofer, Reverbera- 
tuon. 

Thad Jones (tpt); Powell (tmb); Richardson 
(alto & piccolo); Wess (tnr & fit); Phil Bodner 
(oboe /bari); Hyman (nno); Pettiford (bs); Kenny 
Clark (drs); Bill Barber (tuba—except an Bass 
Reflex). 

For: Wow, Flutter Waltz. 

Dick Hyman (hammond orgain); Eddie Saf-an- 
ski (bs); Don Lamond (drs). 


THE BUDDY DE FRANCO 
WAILERS 
Side 1. Cheek To Cheek: Let’s Call The 
Whole Thinz Off; Moonlicht On The Ganges: 
Angel Eves (22 mins.) Side 2. A Fine Romance; 
Perfidia: How Lone Has This Been Going On; 
I Won't Dance; Sweet Blues (20 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10091. 12in.LP 39s. 74d 


In the welter of jazz of all kinds now 
emerging on record, it’s hard to wax very 
enthusiastic about LP’s such as this. The 
tunes are pretty, che playing of de 
Franco, Barney Kessel and Jimmy 
Rowles is swingy, melodic and just the 
thing you would expect from musicians 
of their stature. But the only time the 
music commands attention is when 
Harry Eddison is on stage. which is 
happily quite often. Here alone is the 
intensity, the controlled energy which 
distinguishes a jazz performance from 
mere embroidery of a theme. Harry 
blows mu‘ed most of the time, very 
much like Roy, with a hot, buzzy tone 
and a searing vibrato. The contrast be- 
tween his ferocious music and de 
Franco’s polite clarinet is often 
ludicrous. And blimey, they used to carp 
at trad bands for lack of dynamics—this 
group maintains a_ constant level of 
volume and intensity throughout, which 
is commendable for party music no 
doubt, but mortal dull to listen to. 
Except for Edison’s contributions, there's 
little reason why this disc should be 
singled out from dozens cx others of 
equal lack of dis*tinction. 


H.L. 
Buddy de Franco (clit), Harry Edison 
(tpt), Jimmy Rowles (pno), Barney Kessel 


(gtr), Bob Stone (bass), Bobby White (drs 


WARDELL GRAY 


The Man I Love; Paul’s Cause—Lavonne; So 
Long Broadway 


(Esquire EP 145 EP 13s. 74d.) 


This quartet of later recordings by 
Wardell Gray also features the record- 
ing debuts of Frank Morgan and Sonny 
Clark. Made in 1953, the frenetic, bop 
influence has been replaced by a more 
melodic West Coast sound. 

Wardell himself is driving as always, 
and his playing here is as distinctive in 
its harsh, stirring a‘tack as on any of his 
work. The amalgam with Teddy Charles’ 
vibes is a happy one—as Charles seems 
content to play rhythmically and melod 
ically. Morgan and Clark are understand 
ably reticent and backgroundal These 
four tracks were issued on LP 32-016 

BN. 

Wardell Gray (tnt); Teddy Charles (vibes) 
Frank Morgan (alto); Sonny Clark (ono), Dick 
Nivison (bs); Larry Marable (drs) 
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JOHNNY GUARNIERI 
These Foolish Things; Exercise In Swing 
Salute To Fats; Basie Eng ish 


(London EZ-C 19018 EP 13s. 74d.) 


The presence of Lester Young in the 
personnel of this o:herwise rather undis- 
tinguished group would seem to be the 
only excuse for its issue. Pres solos com- 
petently, especially on the first track, 
Guarnieri’s own “Exercise in Swing” is 
the worst type of swing music only 
partially redeemed by a few bars of 
muted trumpet from Butterfield. 
Guarnieri’s tribute to Waller is pleasantly 
performed with fair solos from both 
D’Amico and Guarnieri. Lester Young's 
“Basie English” features some good 
Basie-style piano some goodish open 
horn from Butterfield and a livelv solo 


from Lester. Raks 

Bill Butterfield (tot: Lester Young (tnr); Han 
D’Amco (clit) Johnny Guarneri (pono): Deer 
Hall (gtr); Billy Taylor (bs); Cozy Cole (drs 
New York, April 18th, 1944 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


Love For Sale; Stardust (19 mins.)—I Can't Get 
S:arted; Willow Ween For Me (18 mins 
(H.M.V. CLP 1136. I2in. LP 35s. 10d.) 


The fluency of Lionel Hampton con 
tinues unaba‘ed. These extended versions 
of what Norman Granz chooses to call 
“Love Songs” are as typical as anything 
I have heard from the Hamp’s prolific 
mallets. Whether he plays fast, as in 
“Love For Sale”, or very slow, as in 
“Stardust” and “Started”, he displays a 
facile serenity which comes only of com- 
plete mastery of one’s instrument. 

Even those who decry the vibraphone 
as a medium for jazz improvisation will 
I think, grant me the point that his solos 
have a shape and pattern which regulates 
itself into a subtle flow of phrases not 
normally experienced in this medium. His 
rhythm section, with Oscar Peterson at 
the helm, is subdued and sensible, with- 
out rising to the heights of inspiration. 
There are times when the considered 
approach to an elaborate solo must far 
outway the merits of a more attacking 
and bombastic assault on the same theme. 
This is the case which proves my point 

GL. 

Lionel Hampton (vibes); Oscar Peterson (pno), 


Ray Brown (bs); Buddy Rich (ds) 


EARL “FATHA” HINES PLAYS 
“FATS” WALLER 
Jitterbug Waltz; Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Black 
And Blue; Blue Turning Grey Over You; Honey- 
suckle Rose; Squeeze Me (22! mins Ain't Mis- 
behavin’; Keenin’ Out Of Mischief Now; I Can't 
Give You Anything But Love; I'm Gonna Sit 
Right Down And Write Myself A Letter; Lulu’s 
Back In Town; Two Sleepy People (23 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12067. I2in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


This long awaited Fantasy session by 
Earl Hines is as exciting as any | have 
heard from the great pianist. He enjoys 
the support of three young musicians 
from the West Coast, whose talent is as 
excellent as the choice of their leader 
His affinity to Fats Waller is perfectly 
demonstrated by these tracks, in which 
he has captured both the individual bass 
that Fa‘s used to use and the fluent 
treble line of the late maestro 












































The joint influence of Earl and Fats on 
all that has subsequently happened to 
piano styles in jazz could fill a chapter. 
To find the musical ideas of the two 
great leaders married on one record is 
exceptional, and the results are worthy of 
the closest study as providing an example 
of near-perfec‘ion in piano jazz. The ex- 
cellence of this record surpasses normal 
praise. G. 

Earl Hines (pno); Eddie Duran (gtr); Dean 
Reilly (bs); Earl Watkins (drs). Recorded—San 
Francisco, Nov/Dec. 1955/Jan. 1956 


TED HEATH & HIS MUSIC 


Ill wind; Swineing the blues; Hey! baby; Idaho; 

I Can’t Get Started; Love For Sale (19 mins.) 

Love Man; Sidwalks Of Cuba; I'll Never Be The 

Same; Cottontail; Lullaby Of The Leaves; Witch 
Doctor (18 mins.) 


(Decca LK 4204. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


The title of this record—*Spotlight on 
Sidemen”™ gives the clue to its con- 
tents. Every track features one or more 
of Hea‘h’s band as a soloists, and they 
put up a very creditable performance. 
Johnny Keating was gence for most 
of the arrangements, which were the in- 
dividual choice of each musician. The 
versatility of the group is well proved by 
these tracks. Les Gilbert opens with his 
alto, followed by a modern-sounding 
Keith Christie on “Swinging The Blues”. 
Bobby Pratt goes for Ellington’s “Hey 
Baby’, and produces a rousing sound 
above the band. McKenzie’s “Idaho” 
reminisces the sounds of the Goodman 
sextet, and Johnny Hawksworth’s bass is 
prodigious in “Started”. The first side 
closes with a Peterson-like version of 
“Love For Sale”, in which Frank Horrox 
really shows his paces. 

“Loverman” features Ronnie Cham- 
berlain, and “Sidewalks” is Don Lusher’s 
party piece, which probably rivals Red 
Price’s “Cottontail” for best track on the 
record. Both solo with free-swinging 
ease Over this powerhouse band. Trum- 
peter Eddie Blair takes the solo honours 
in “Lullaby”, and “Witch Doctor” 
features the rest of the solo honours, in- 
cluding Ronnie Verrel. The brassy “T'll 
Never Be The Same” provides Bert Ezard 
with a fine outing. 

From a band which has always boasted 
fine instrumen‘alists this is a surprise 
offering which I thoroughly commend. It 
is ambitious without being pretentious. 
and above all, it allows each soloist to 
find his own niche in the band. 

G.L. 

Ted Heath (leader); Bobby Pratt, Bert Ezard, 
Duncan Campbell, Eddie Blair (tpt); Wally Smith, 
Don Lusher, Jimmy Coombes, Keith Christic 
(tmb); Les Gilbert, Ronnie Chamberlain (alto 
Henry McKenzie (clt. & tnr); Red Price (enr; Ken 
Kiddier (bari); Frank WHorrox (pno); Johnny 
Hawkswotth (bs); Ronnie Verell (drs). Recorded 

London, April 18, 25, 26, 1957 


THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 
Vol. 1—N’Or‘eans Origins 


Whoopin The Blues (Sonny Terry He’s The 
Lilly Of The Valley (Mount Zion Church 
Choir); Eagle Rock Rag (Leadbelly); Lulu’s 
Mood (Zutty Singleton’s Trio); Bill Bailey Won't 
You Come Home (Lizzie Miles); Cajun Love 
Song (Eddie Méiller’s Quartet) (16} mins.); 
Runnin’ Wild (Bugle Sam DeKemmel); A Dixie 
Jam Session (Armand Hue’s Louisianans); Trom- 
bone Man Blues (Blu Lu Barker); That Da Da 
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Strain (Sharkey and His Band); Tailgate Ramble 
(Wingy Manone’s Dixieland Band); High Society 
(Nappy Lamare’s Levee Loungers) 
(Capitol T793. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


This formidable arr2% of artists and 
groups announces the :e-vamping of the 
old Capitol History of Jazz, issued as 
four 10” LPs in 1949/50. The scope of 
the record prevents my detailed com- 
ments, which I must confine to those 
tracks which are “new” to the second 
version. Sonny Terry’s blues-whooping 
and harmonica-playing is described as 
“primitive’—TI can only add that it makes 
my dog bark. He normally only barks 
at Eartha Kitt’s records! The Mount 
Zion Choir are impressive as hot gos- 
peilers, and some of the fast piano in 
the background is very exciting. Lizzie 
Miles shouts her piece in great style to 
the accompaniment of Sharkey Bonano’s 
band, and the Jatter reappears to support 
the singing and bugle playing of Sam 
deKemmel in one of the more amusing 
tracks. Armand Hug presents the first of 
several out and out Dixieland perform- 
ances, in which his own piano is well 
featured. Blue Lu Barker sings with 
humour and convic‘ion typical of the 
blues performances in the early ‘twen- 
tics. Sharkey re-appears again to give us 
“Da Da Strain” and Manone sings in his 
own inimitable way in “Tailgate”. The 
remaining tracks are agg! the earlier 
version of the History, Vol. 

Whilst I commerc the at‘ le to pro- 
vide broader covereze of the neriod by 
the reduction of “duplicated” groups 
only Bonano now appears on more than 
one track, and then only in an accom- 
panying role—it is disappointing to find 
so little genuinely ‘new” material in- 
cluded in this selection. Surely this en- 
terprising label could have found time to 
send a team of recording engineers out 
into the wilds to seek out one or two 
unheard singers or grouvs? Only the 
Sonny Terry and the Mt. Zion Choir rank 
in this category, and the former is not a 
very serious contribution. 

Most regrettable is the absence of any 
tabulated da‘a of the performers, re- 
cording dates, or other relevant details. 
It seems extraordinary that Capitol, 
once a leader in the standard and quality 
of jazz recordings, should omit this small 
service to the collector. G.L. 


MILT JACKSON QUARTET 
Wonder Why—My Funny Valentine 
(Esquire EP 144, EP 13s. 74d.) 


This quartet was the immediate fore- 
runner of the MJQ. In fact, if Horace 
Silver were renlaced by John Lewis, it 
would be the MJQ as it exists today. 
The missing quality is noticeable in the 
comparative lack of unity of purpose in 
this quartet. Although all of the in- 
gredients are there, including some ex- 
quisite vibes from Milt himself, the final 
integration is missing. Never:heless, 
judged on its merits. this is a fine little 
disc. The two tracks were first issued 
on LP 32-009. B.N. 

Milt Jackson (vbs), Horace Silver (pno), Percy 
Heath (bs), Connie Kay (drs) 


JAZZ BRITANNIA 
Don Rendell Quartet/Joe Harriott Quartet 
Juno; Don’t Get Around Much Anymore—Blues 
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Original; My Heart Belongs To Duddy 
(MGM EP-615. EP 11s. 11d.) 


These four tracks were originally re- 
corded specificaily for the American 
market, but have now developed in‘to an 
import ! 

The Don Rendell tracks are fine and 
constitute some of the tenorist’s best re- 
corded work. Don’s tone is, for want of 
a bet‘er word, “dead”, but he blows with 
a fluency and accuracy that are hard to 
fault. “Juno” is a lyrical original taken 
at a relaxed, medium-fast tempo, and 
Don’s solo here contains a lot of long, 
sweeping phrases. The slower “Anymore” 
is equally pleasing, and Don’s lower- 
register work here is excellent. No per- 
sonnel is listed, but the enjoyable piano 
solos would seem to be the work of 
either Derek Smith or Damian Robinson. 

Altoist Joe Harriott, still on a marked 
Bird kick, blows extremely well on his 
own “Blues Original”. His tone is a little 
edgy at times, but he sets down his ideas 
in a concise, logical pattern. Good 
sequences here, too, from an un-named 
pianist, bassist, and drummer. Joe’s tone 
tends to sound a little thin in the upper 
register during the melody of Cole 
Porter's “Daddy”, but his solo is well 
worth hearing. Fine “comping” vy the 
pianist, but a somewhat unimaginative 
drum solo. K.G. 


LEE KONITZ 
Sunconscious Lee; Judy; Reiteration; (Retrospec- 
tion; Ice Cream Konitz; You Go To My Head 
(17 mins. }—Marshmallow; Fishin’ Around; 
Tautolozy; Sound-Lee; Palo Alto; Rebecca 
(19} mins.) 


(Esquire 32-027. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


A collection of “vintage” Lee Konitz 
titles, this composite album of 1949-50 
recordings makes for in‘eresting and 
entertaining listening. Konitz was in 
particularly good form at this stage in 
his career, and although the somewhat 
esoteric influence of pianist Lennie Tris- 
tano was prominent in most of his work, 
Lee at least retained an ability to swing 
easily and improvise in a style that must 
be recognised as his own. 

Best tracks here are the four recorded 
in company with Warne Marsh—an 
expressive, technically brilliant tenorist 
whose ideas were in complete sympathy 
with Lee’s. Both put down solos of last- 
ing value during “Marshmallow”, 
“Fishin’”, “Tautology’, and ‘“Sound- 
Lee”, and Sal Mosca, a Tristano-styled 
pianist, also has some interesting things 
to say. Tris‘ano, guitarist Billy Bauer and 
Konitz all make valid contributions to 
“Subconscious Lee”, “Reiteration” (a 
previously unreleased version of 
a Tautology” and “Retrospection” 
“Judy” is an absorbing work-out on the 
chords of “Don’t Blame Me” by a drum- 
mer-less quartet, and Tristano’s delicate 
solo here is extremely good. Mosca 
appears again, in company with Konitz, 
Bauer, bassist Arnold Fiskin, and drum- 
mer Jeff Morton, on “Ice Cream Konitz” 
and “Palo Alto”, but drops out during 
“You Go To My Head”. “Rebecca”, 
conceived as a duet between Konitz and 
Bauer, is interesting from a _ musical 
s‘andpoint, but although both musicians 
are equipped technically to do this sort 
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of thing they here neither sound parti- 
cularly relaxed or happy. K.G. 

Lee Konitz (alto), with Warne Marsh (tnr), 
Lennie Tristano, Sal Mosca (pnos), Billy Bauer 
(gtr), Arnold Fishkin (bs), Denzil Best, Jeff 
Morton, Shelly Manne (drs). This is a collective 
personnel. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


Avex Blues (a); You Broueht A New Kind Of 

Love (a); I Want A Little Girl (b); Jersey Light- 

ning (c) (16 mins.)—Rockin’ Chair (c); Someone 

Stole Gabriel’s Horn (a); Just Saueeze Me (a); 
Ole Miss Rag (c) (15 mins.) 


(Parlophone PMD 1049. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


It was inevitable that such an intelli- 
gent musician as Humph would one day 
lead a band capable of playing jazz of 
real quality—and if this record is any 
guide he has now achieved that object. 
The tracks made by his present band 
show that here is a groun, who unre- 
stricted as to style, play together as a 
real hot sounding unit. There is a tre- 
mendous feeling of enthusiasm about the 
band, a kind of joie de vivre that comes 
bounding out of Lyttelton’s trumpe: (he 
has never played better than he does 
here) and is imparted to all the other 
front line soloists. The rhy‘hm team 
come over well, playing quietly and 
without fuss, but swinging nevertheless. 
Hearing Taylor at a concert recently I 
had doubts of his ability to swing such 
a free blowing front line, but his drum- 
ming on “Jersey Lightning” and “Rockin’ 
Chair” prove I was wrong. Coe and that 
good old warhorse James Skidmore, 
show us that here is a duo whose play- 
ing will do much to raise the standard of 
British jazz. Young Coe plays brilliantly 
both on alto, “I Want A Little Girl’, 
“Jersey Lightning’, or on clarinet “Ole 
Miss”, and the ever dependable Skid- 
more is heard at his relaxed best on the 
particularly fine “Rockin’ Chair”. 
Humph plays really well throughout 
his solo on “Rockin’ Chair” is a beauty 
and he plays another almost as good on 
“Little Girl”. The remaining member of 
the front line Picard must surely be one 
of Britain’s most improved musicians. 
He has lost nearly all his stiffness and 
has good choruses on “Apex” and “Ole 
Miss”, and the verve with which he 
attacks his solo on “Jersey Ligh‘ning” is 
something to listen to. This last named 
track is a cracker—the last all-in really 
goes and Armit’s piano chorus is 
a genuinely swinging affair. 

The rest of the tracks by the ‘old’ band 
are also extremely good. “Dad” Turner 
plays a very jump solo on “Apex”, and 
bows himself out of the band with a 
most delicate clarinet chorus on “Jest 
Squeeze”, a side which also contains 
some good muted trombone by Picard. 

In addi‘ion it should be remarked that 
all the selected tunes are good ones, and 
‘hat the choice of tempos could not have 
been bettered. S.T. 

(a) Lyttelton (tot), Bruce Turner (alto/clt), 
Johnny Picard (tmb), Johnny Parker (ono), Jim 
Bray (bs), Eddie Taylor (drs). 26/4/57. (b) Same 
as (a) except Jimmy Skidmore (tnr) and Tony 
Coe (alto) renlace Turner. 17/6/57. (c) Lyttelton 
(tpt), Picard (tmb), Skidmore (tnr), Coe (alto/ 
clt), lan Armit (pno), B. Brocklehurst (bs), 
Taylor (drs). 27/6/57. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


HAL MCKUSICK QUINTET 
Down Aad Dirty; Alone Tovether; Criss Cross; 
Gone With The Wind; When Your Lover Has 
Gone (22 mins.)}—Pon-Su; Makin’ Whoopee; Isn’t 
It Romantic; For Art’s Sake; Old Devil Moon 

(18 mins.) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA 9062. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Ever since I first heard Hal McKusick 
with the ill-fated Boyd Raeburn band in 
the middle forties, I have considered him 
to be one of the more _ interesting 
moderns. He has a warmer style than 
most and exhibits a good deal of 
originality of his own. 

On this album he is featured with Art 
Farmer but I do not share the sleeve 
writer's opinion that Art is the ideal 
choice here, for although technically a 
fine musician, he lacks warmth. He is at 
his best on the slows, “When Your Lover 
Has Gone” and “Makin’ Whoopee’, the 
former being particularly good, the two 
horns playing very well together. Person- 
ally, I find “Criss Cross” the most excit- 
ing track in this album. Composed and 
arranged by Manny Albam, it gives the 
two piece front line an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a dexterous technical workout, 
the whole performance has a_ fine, 
rnaxed swing. The interesting piano 
praying of young Eddie Costa (a real dis- 
covery), has taste, technique and ¢ 
thorough jazz sense, his solo work here 
and on “Whoopee”, make him as a musi- 
cian to watch. McKusick plays clarinet 
in “Lover” and bass clarinet during “For 
Art’s Sake”. The bass playing of Milt 
Hinton throughout this album, is of the 
highest class. | i 

Hal McKusick (alto/clt/bass clt), Art Farmer 
(tpt), Eddie Costa (pno), Milt Hinton (bs), Gus 
Johnson (drs) 


CARMEN McRAE 
Tip Toe Gently; Misery—If I'm Lucky; Easy To 
Love 
(London RE-N 1094. EP 12s. 103d.) 

Four interesting tracks by one of 
today’s best jazz singers. Mat Mathews’ 
Quartet, featuring Herbie Mann on tenor 
and flute accompanies three of the tracks, 
while Tony Scott provides the piano ac- 
companiment to Carmen singing his own 
ot “Misery”. On this track parti- 
cularly Carmen demonstrates her purity 
of tone and wonderful breath control. 
The other three numbers should have 
appeal to the modernists, if only for 
Herbie Mann’s flute on “Lucky” and the 
attractive Cole Porter tune “Easy To 
Love”. PT. ' 


HANK MOBLEY 
Bouncing With Bud (a); 52nd St. Theme (a); 
Minor Disturbance (a) (17} mins.)—Au Privave 
(b); Little Girl Blue (c); Alternating Current (a) 
(20 mins.) 
(Esquire 32-029. 12in.LP 39s. 7}$d.) 


Star of the show for me is pianist 
Barry Harris, who plays like an in-form 
Bud Powell. His choruses on the ultra 
fast “Fifty-Second Street” build to a 
good climax and on all the tracks he can 
be heard playing all the time. I do not 
like Byrd’s thin, spikey tone, and do not 
think Mobley is a good enough musician 
to have a twelve inch LP to himself, but 
he plays nicely enough on his solo bal- 
lad “Girl Blue”. Best track is the first 
the beat is strong and it is a nice theme. 


One 
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(a) Hank Mobley (tnr), Donald Byrd (tpt), 
Barry Harris (pono), Doug Watkins (bs), Art 
Taylor (drs). (b) Jackie McLean (ailto) added. 
(c) Mobley with rhythm only. 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Autumn In New York—But Not For Me 
(Esquire 10-505. 78 rpm. 6s. 3d.) 


Two early MJQ titles drawn from a 
previously released EP. “But Not For 
Me” is brilliantly arranged by pianist 
John Lewis to include short but worth- 
while solos by Milt Jackson (vibes), 
Percy Heath (bass), Kenny Clarke 
(drums), and himself. This is one of the 
finest MJQ recordings available. 
“Autumn” is nearly all Milt Jackson—a 
lyrical eloquent solo that demands close 
inspection. Recommended to anyone who 
hasn't yet converted to the slower speed 
turntable. K.G. 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
Ide’s Side; Roundhouse—Kaper; 
Bweebida Bobbida 
(Esquire EP 132. EP 13s. 7$d.) 


These tracks, cut in 1951, were the re- 
sult of an invitation to Mulligan by the 
Prestige label, to recruit musicians of his 
own choosing for a recording session. 
As is pointed out in the notes to this EP, 
this session was obviously the one that 
led Gerry into his “Tentette” session in 
Hollywood, some eighteen months later. 

Mulligan’s big band work is not se 
immediately effective as that of his quar- 
tet, but it is nevertheless extremely 
competeat, and these four tracks are well 
worth your attention. Apart from Mulli- 
gan, Allen Eager solos to good effect 
here, but the musicians are mainly con- 
cerned with the interpretation of Mulli- 
gan’s full group arrangements. These 
four tracks were first issued on LP 
32-014. 

Nick Travis, Jerry Hurwitz (tpts), Ollie Wilson 
(tmb), Allen Eager (tnr), Gerry Mulligan, Max 
Elroy (baritones), George Wallington (ono), Phil 
Leshin (bs), Walter Bolden (drs), Gale Madden 
(marracas) 


JOE NEWMAN AND ZOOT SIMS 


**Locking Horns” 
Side 1. Corky; Mambo For Joe; Wolafunt’s 
Lament; Midnite Fantasy; *Tater Pie (19 mins.) 
Side 2. Oh Shay; Bassing Around; Oh Joe; 
Susette; Similar Souls (22 mins.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1064. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


This is not a good month for Lyttel- 
ton. Club music is delightful to listen to 
in a club, but heavy going on record. 
There’s little one can say about the 
music here. All those taking part run 
true to form, though I’ve heard Joe New- 
man blow better trumpet in less modern 
surroundings. Zoot Sims is the most 
attractive of the little Lesters. But as 
voicings go, trumpet and tenor is a 
pretty iasipid combination, and the 
constant procession of solos, track after 
track began to bring out the old revival- 
ist in me. Perhaps it’s me—‘too many late 
nights or something. The fidgetty modern 
drumming doesn’t help. The label attri- 
butes many of the compositions to 
Johnny Acea. According to the sleeve 
personnel, the pianist is Adrian Acea. A 
brother, maybe, or just another attempt 
to make jazz respectable? One track 





Creole reeds 

I’m through, goodbye; Waste no tears; 

The broken windmill; Without a home 

SIDNEY BECHET 

with BOB WILBER’S JAZZ BAND 

Dardanella; I never knew 

THE ALL STAR STOMPERS featuring 

ALBERT NICHOLAS 

Buddy Bolden’s blues; Wolverine blues; Albert’s blues 
ALBERT NICHOLAS with THE BABY DODDS TRIO 

No pas lemme ca; Les ognons; Salée dame 

ALBERT NICHOLAS with HIS CREOLE SERENADERS HA-U 2035 


New solos by an old master 

Gin mill blues; That’s a-plenty: A room with a view: 
Sweet Lorraine; Hangover blues; Little Rock getaway; 
Honeysuckle rose: Summertime: Fido’s fantasy; 

My little pride and joy: I cover the waterfront: 

Farewell to Riverside 

JOE SULLIVAN, DAVE LARIO, SMOKY STOVER HA-U 2011 


Professor’s progress 

Maple leaf rag: Pleasant moments; Solace; Pineapple rag; The pearls; 
Grandpa’s spells; The crave; Miserere; Snowy morning blues; Charleston: 
Squeeze me: Honeysuckle rose: Barrelhouse woman: Complainin’; Gin mill 
blues: Yancey special; Jump steady; Honk tonk train blues; 

Further adventures 

KNOCKY PARKER HA-U 2008 


LU WATTERS~ 1947 

Cake-walking babies from home; Antigua blues: Beale Street blues; 
Chattanooga stomp: Jazzin’ babies blues; Snake rag 

YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND featuring LU WATTERS HB-U 1061 


The stride piano of DICK WELLSTOOD 

Old fashioned love: Mule walk; Closed mouth blues; The shout; 
Toddlin’ home; Alligator crawl; Oh, baby, watcha doing to me; J.iza 
with TOMMY BENFORD HB-U 1059 


Harlem party piano 

Mama and Papa blues; Ain’tcha got music: Old fashioned love; 
I’m crazy ‘bout my baby JAMES P. JOHNSON 

Railroad blues; Ripples of the Nile; Pork and beans; Shy and sly 
LUCKEY ROBERTS HB-U 1057 


SARA-VAUGHAN Sings with 

JOHN KIRBY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

It might as well be spring; I can make you love me; You go to my head; 
I’m scared SARA-VAUGHAN 

Serenade; The peanut vendor; Ripples; Sextet from ‘Lucia’ 

JOHN KIRBY AND HIS ORCHESTRA HB-U 1049 


THE KNOCKY PARKER TRIO 

Naked dance; Wolverine blues; Original rags; Sidewalk blues; 
Limehouse blues; Barrelhouse blues; Smokey mokes; Memphis blues 
KNOCKY PARKER, OMER SIMEON, ARTHUR HERBERT 

HB-U 1044 


GEORGE LEWIS Volume I 

Big butter and egg man; Bourbon Street parade; Over the waves; 
Who’s sorry now 

GEORGE LEWIS’ NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND 

St. Phillip Street breakdown; Salt dog; Corinne Corinna; 

The old rugged cross 

GEORGE LEWIS’ QUARTET H-APB 1041 


Josh comes a-visitin’ 

Come along, Charlie: Bury me high; Evil-hearted me: 

Go away from my window: Bonbons, chocolates 

and chewing-gum:; You know, baby: She’s too much for me: 
When the dark clouds roll away 

JOSH WHITE H-APB 1038 


Riverside roustabouts 

Riverside shake; Dawn Club joys: Back side o’ town: 
Doin’ the Plymouth Rock; How’m I gonna do it; 

I don’t want any more: Seagull strut: 

Daybreak blues 

BOB HELM’S RIVERSIDE 

ROUSTABOUTS H-APB 1039 


| The best i) i 
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Frivolous Sal 

Frivolous Sal; Tangerine; 

I cover the waterfront; 

You stepped out of a dream; 

You could swing for that: 

All the things you are; Salaman: Handful of stars: 
I love you; I’ll remember April 

SAL SALVADOR, EDDIE COSTA, 

GEORGE ROUMANIS, JIMMY CAMPBELL 

HA-N 2043 


Life is just a bowl of cherries 
a Sonny boy: So blue; Broken-hearted: 
a 44 The thrill is gone; Just imagine: I’m a dreamer; 
My song: The best thing's in life are free: 
Life is just a bowl of cherries: Together: Come to me; My sin 
HOWARD McGHEE with THE BETHLEHEM WOODWINDS 
HA-N 2033 


Jazz and romantic places 

How are things in Glocca Morra; On a slow boat to China: 

Memphis in June; Paris in the spring; London in July: Isle of Capri: 

The white cliffs of Dover; Sunday in Savannah: Deep in the heart of Texas: 
Shuffle off to Buffalo: New Orleans: Flying down to Rio 

THE DAVE PELL OCTET 

HA-K 2021 


CHRIS CONNOR 

I get a kick out of you; Something to live for; Get out of town: 
Where are you; Anything goes: When the wind was green; 

He was too good to me: You make me feel so young: Ev'rytime: 
Way out there; My April heart: Almost like being in love 
HA-K 2020 


Get happy with 

THE RANDY WESTON TRIO 

ret happy: Fire down there; Where are you?; Under blunder; Dark eyes; 
Summertime; Bass knows: C-jam blues: A ballad: Twelfth Street rag 
RANDY WESTON, SAM GILL, WILBERT HOGAN 

HA-U 2018 


Deep in a dream 

Deep in a dream: You are too beautiful; I’ve got a crush on you; 
Thunderbird; Love letters: There will never be another you; 
I’ve got it bad; Everything happens to me 

AL CAIOLA with BERNIE PRIVIN, HANK JO?PES, 

CLYDE LOMBARDI, KENNY CLARKE 

HA-C 2017 


The persuasive sax of RUSS PROCOPE 

Lady of the evening: Birth of the blues; Love walked in; Please be kind; 

I may be wrong; In the shade of the old apple tree; Solitude; 

Baby, won’t you please come home; Mood indigo; Say it again; Persuasion 
HA-D 2013 


Piano perspectives 

Someone to watch over me; Love for sale; Blue moon; How high the moon; 
I can’t get started with you; I can’t give you anything but love; 

I let a song go out of my heart; Makin’ whoopee; Lullaby of birdland 
DON SHIRLEY with RICHARD DAVIS 

HA-A 2003 


THE RANDY WESTON TRIO 

Zulu; Pam’s waltz; Solemn meditation; Again: 
If you could see me now; Sweet Sue 

H-BU 1046 


THE OSCAR MOORE TRIO 

Kenya; Body and soul: Blues in B flat; Roulette: 
The nearness of you; Love for sale 

OSCAR MOORE, CARL PERKINS, JOE COMFORT 
H-APB 10385 


Rodgers and Hart gallery 

Why do you suppose?: You are too beautiful; 
Mountain greenery; A ship without a sail: 
Sing for your supper; It neverenteredmy mind | a 
The lady is a tramp: Ten cents a dance — 
DAVE PELL OCTET ee 
H-APB 1034 








RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


alone made me sit up—“‘Wolafunt’s 
Lament” by Basie altoist Bill Graham. 
The tune, a first cousin barely removed 
at. all from the Basie “Plymouth Rock”, 
is °‘@-good, meaty blues, and gets the 
group rocking nicely. And Newman 
comes’ up as always with some strong, 
convincing blues playing. On considera- 
tion, much of the fault of this LP lies in 
bad lay-out—too often, numbers of 
similar construction and tempo follow 
each other, with dulling effect. To sum 
up—good playing, poor production. 
HLL. 

Joe Newman (tpt), Zoot Sims  (tnr), 
Oscar Pettiford (bass), Adrian Acea (pno), Osie 
Johnson (drs). 


CHARLIE PARKER QUINTET 
Just One Of Those Thines—My Heart Belongs 
To Daddy 
(Columbia LB 10073. 78 rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


Bird is definitely not at his best here, 
but even so his worst is still a whole lot 
better than most other altoists. 

“Things” is taken at a roaring up- 
tempo, and Parker doesn’t sound at all 
happy during the theme statement. His 
solo isn’t much better, and seems dis- 
jointed, but his crisp phrasing and 
natural ability to swing alone make this 
worth hearing. Walter Bishon helps 
things along with a likeable piano solo. 

“Daddy” is somewhat better and 
Bird’s thoughful solo here is more co- 
hesive and logical. Bishop “comps” well 
and turns in a mediocre solo, but Art 
Taylor’s drumming is iust a little too 
overpowering. Teddy Kotick’s bass work 
is efficient without being anything sen- 
sational. K.G. 


CHARLIE PARKER PLAYS 
COLE PORTER 
I Get A Kick Ont Of You (Takes 1 and 2): 
Just One Of Those Things; My Heart Belongs 
To Daddy; I’ve Got You Under My Skin (18 
mins.)—Live For Sale (Takes | and 2); I Love 
Paris (Takes (1 and 2) (21 mins.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10090. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


According to Mr. Granz this music 
was recorded at “Bird's” last recording 
session, roughly three months before his 
death in March, 1955. The inclusion of 
two takes of three numbers from this 
session does not, in this case, denote the 
release of defective or bad tracks. It 
seems that Charlie Parker and his group 
approached some of these tunes in at 
least two different ways, presumably with 
the intention of using whichever routine 
worked out best. Such were his prolific 
ideas that the Clef engineers were able to 
record alternative versions with equal 
success, and these are now offered to the 
public’ on one record. 

The group is basically solo alto with 
four rhythm. Guitarist Billy Bauer seems 
to be notable by his absence or inaud- 
ibility on some of the tracks, and I could 
not even vouch for the fact that Walter 
Bishop plays on all the tracks where 
piano is heard. Parker's fluence is almost 
frightening when one hears the consti- 
pated thoughts of some of his would-be 
copyists. His approach to improvisation, 
and his apparently unlimited inspiration 
in any musical company must make him 
one of the great almighties of jazz. In 


Porter's music he has an ideal medium— 
s‘cong melodic lines with remarkably free 
chord patterns on which to base his 
thoughts. His rhythm men are strong 
especially Bishop and Taylor—and the 
music they produce is weil suited to the 
volatile vocal lead which ‘he brilliant 
Parker superimposes. This should not be 
missed. G.L. 

Charlie Parker (alto), Walter Bishop (pno), 
Billy Bauer (gtr), Teddy Kotick (bs), Arthur 
Taylor (drs). Recorded, December, 1954, New 
York City. 


SANTO PECORA AND HIS 
DIXIELAND BAND 
March Of The Mardi Gras; Mahozary Hall 
Blues Stomp—Listen; My Louis:ana 
(Columbia-Clef SEB 10079. EP Ils. 10d.) 


It can hardly be said that there is any- 
thing very outstanding or original to be 
heard here, but it is interesting to hear 
the clarinet work of Pete Fountain, who 
nearly came over with Teagarden in 
place of Peanuts Hucko. Pete plays a 
good lower-register clarinet solo on 
“Mahogany”, and this with “Listen”, 
which features Armand Huk, are prob- 
ably the best tracks. Pi. 

Santo Pecora (tmb), George Girard (tpt), Pete 
Fountain (clt), Armand Hug (pono), John Senac 
(bs),” Santo Pecoraro (drs). June, 1950 


NAT PIERCE QUINTET 
Dicty; Blues For Jean; By The Way; If I'm 
Lucky; Pizzicato Swing (21} mins.)—Hit-Fitz; Far 
East; No Love, No Nothin’; Shake Down The 
Stars; Socie‘y Jump (20 mins.) 


(Vogue Cc.ai LVA9060. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


“Chamber music for Moderns” lives 
up to its name and reputation by being 
rather nondescript. The unusual front 
line of Dick Wetmore’s violin and 
Anthony Ortega’s alternating flute and 
alto provides little incisive music, and 
they are content to play a lot of flippant 
nonsense with such titles as ‘“Pizzicato 
Swing” aad “Hi-fity”. The unpardonable 
pun in itself condemns this record. Those 
whose ears are sharp to capture the elu- 
sive beat may find something to please 
them in these meandering tracks. Nat’s 
slick piano is very much in evidence, but 








JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUScum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 
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not in the rhythmic role which I have 
heard and enjoyed previously. Even 
the presence of two outstanding modern 
rhythm section men cannot save the situ- 
ation. “Shake” and “Blues” seem to be 
the most imagina‘ive pieces. G.L. 

Nat Pierce (pno), Anthony Ortega (flute and 
alto), Dick Wetmore (vin), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Gus Johnson (drs). 


HOWARD ROBERTS—GUITAR 
I Hear A Rhapsody; The i::necents; Indiana 
(134 mins.)—Jillzie; Potka Dots «ad Moonbeams; 
My Shining Hour (13 mins.) 
(Columbia 33C 9038. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 
His classical training and background 
taken Howard Roberts glibly in and out 
of the jazz medium on this record. “The 
Innocents” has a fugue approach in its 
introduction which would make any Bach 
addict blush with shame. “Rhapsody” 
has some well devised chording and inter- 
change of melody between the front line, 
which is repeated in later pieces. The 
front line boasts only alto or tenor and 
Mr. Roberts’ electric guitar, which he 
plays very exper‘ly. He also plays what 
the sleeve is pleased to call “gut string 
guitar”, which I suspect is a Granzism 
for the normal or conventional guitar. 
His excursions into this medium of guitar 
playing are far too few for my liking. 
The arranged pieces, by Bill Holman, 
Roberts, and Bob Enevoldsen, have an 
unsympa‘hetic ring about them which 
puts them outside the true jazz concept. 
‘The rest have occasional flashes of im- 
provised inspiration, but the record as 
a whole unfortunately proves once again 
that to play successful jazz one must 
have not only talent but also feeling. 
G.L. 


SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS 
| Ss 
Blues Express; Pink Squirrel—Home With Sweets 


(HMV 7EG 8250. EP Ils. 14d.) 


The EP comprises three further 
Rogers compositions played by a roaring 
big band, the personnel of which is not 
listed on the sleeve. The band takes on 
a distinct Woody Herman flavour dur- 
ing “Express”, and there are good solos 
from Rogers and an alto and tenorist, 
who I suspect to be Bud Shank and Bob 
Cooper respectively. Frank Rosolino is, 
in all probability, the trombone soloist 
on “Squirrel”, and again, there are like- 
able contributions from Rogers and 
Shank. “Home Wi‘h Sweets” is the 
longest track of the three, and Shorty’s 
fluent solo here is quite definitely his best 
on the record. Worthy of svecial atten- 
tion here is the svirited, biting work of 
the brass team, and the track’s only real 
fault is that it fades out just as a trum- 
peter (not, judging by sounds, Rogers) 
really gets going. This is a swinging, 
satisfying little record that deserves to 
be heard. 

K.G. 


SONNY ROLLINS 
The Way You Look Tonight—I Want To Be 
Happy 
(Esquire EP 148. EP 13s. 7}d.) 


Rollins is featured here as the leader 
of a quartet including the enigmatic 
Thelonious Monk—a musician always 
like!y to steal <he picture with his huge 
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and off beat inventions. However, Rol- 
lins more than holds his own with a 
warm and rounded flow of almost con- 
tinuous tenor. His approach is direct and 
he believes in hitting a note squarely 
and with strength. Kitty Grime, in some 
typically off beat sleeve notes, records 
that Rollins is already becoming the 
centre of a school of imitators. This 
should be no bad thing. The modern jazz 
world can do with its share of directly 
swinging musicians. These two tracks 
were first issued on LP 20-050. B.N. 

Sonny Rollins (tnr), Thelonious Monk (pno), 
Tommy Potter (bs), Art Taylor (drs). 


THE 2.19 SKIFFLE GROUP 
Union Maid; Where Can I Go—Roll The Union 
On; This Little Light Of Mine 
(Esquire EP 146. EP 13s. 74d.) 


This is a great improvement on re- 
cordings issued earlier by the group. Al- 
though serious in intent, they take it 
easy. Their voices blend well together, 
though a trifle glutinous on the spiritual 
numbers. If the prominent second voice 
could slightly restrict its coyote-like man- 
ner, the group might be even better. The 
two union songs, militant stuff from the 
thirties and the S.A., are the better 
tracks, one being a variant of “Redwing”. 

Mik Lauder (gtr, vcl), Mike Wallace (gtr, vel), 
Idle Bill Smith (wshbd, vel), Len Harris (bs). 
Recorded Ist June, 1957. 


STUFF SMITH 
Desert Winds; Soft Winds; Things Ain‘’t What 
They Used To Be (21 mins.)}—It Don’t Mean 
A Thine; Time And Azain; i Know That You 
Know (21 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10093. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


Here is one of the great and unique 
talents of jazz. Like Lionel Hampton, 
Stuff is an unchallenged master of an un- 
common~jazz instrument. Being allergic 
10 the flute in jazz, and to the accordion 
in any context, I incline to be patient 
and understanding with those who find 
jazz fiddle hard to take. Yet if you are 
among them, I implore you to hear this 
record, for it is an extremely important 
one. 

Stuff's methods may be unorthodox, 
but they pay off in terms of jazz. 
Originaily inspired by Louis, he bows 
‘as though the violin were a trumpet, 
meaning with plenty of drive.” The al- 
most demoniac violence of his attack is 
accentua‘ed by the amblification he 
favours for his instrument. The sleeve 
also quotes his advice to embryonic 
swing violinists: “Play in tune. Don't be 
afraid to attack flatted fifths. And, play 
from the heart. always.” The latter sen- 
tence is especially interesting, because 
Stuffs strange and, indeed, eccentric 
effects should not be dismissed as con- 
trived conceits. As with most musicians, 
a roughly similar treatment may be 
applied to numbers frequently played, 
but Stuff is essentially an improvising 
musician, an improvising musician with 
a mischievous sense of humour, one who 
delights in surprising, even shocking, his 
audience. This he never fails to do, and 
his gags—-musical or o‘herwise—are a 
natural expression of a part of his per- 
sonality. Just when you get set to swoon 
in the tea-room, you are magically trans- 
ported to wail with the alley cats. 


For all the imagination displayed here, 
it is still the way Stuff swings that is 
most impressive and inspiring. In _ this 
respec: the session ought to have 
imparted some valuable lessons to the 
accompanying Peterson group. Peterson 
is too “hard” a pianist to be ideal for 
Stuff, and his beat is too mechanical, but 
he is less of a drag than usual and 
Kessel, Brown and S‘oller acquit them- 
selves quite well. 

The repertoire consists of two Stuff 
originals, two by Duke and _ two 
standards. Of the last, “Soft Winds” 
ought in this version *> be re-titled “Hot 
Winds”. For sampling try “Things 
Ain't” and “Time and Again”. 

The record is another brave feather 
in the Granz bonnet. Wonder how it 
would be if Stuff were re-united with the 
other two magicians of the Onyx Club 
of 1937---Jonah Jones and Cozy Cole” 

S.D. 

Stuff Smith (vin), Oscar Peterson (pno), Barney 

Kessei (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), Alvin Stoller (drs). 


THE STORYVILLE JAZZMEN 


Old Kentucky Home; Breeze; Doctor Jazz (15 


mins.)—Eh La Bas; Tin Roof Blues; Walking 


With The King (15 mins.) 
(77 LP 3. 10in.LP 29s. 6d.) 


If you favour the type of jazz as por- 
trayed by George Lewis and/or Ken 
Colyer, then this is the record for you. 
This youthful British groun play the old 
New Orleans style very well. The rhythm 
section is remarkably relaxed—although 
the tempo does go astray in places— 
and much less bumpy than usual. The 
front line occasionally get a_ trifle 
jangled, but Wallis leads them cleanly, 
and Wood’s clarinet is very sweetly in 
the George Lewis tradition. The band 
get an easier chance to swing on the 
faster numbers (“Kentucky Home”, “Dr. 
Jazz’, etc.), but they make a brave try at 
“Breeze” and a _ nicely played “Tin 
Roof”. By the sound of Wallis’ voice he 
drinks more whisky than can possibly 
e good for him. S.T. 
Bob Wallis (tpt/vcl), John Mortimer (tmb), 
Les Wood (cit), Hugh Rainey (bio), Stu Winsey 
(bs), Ginger Baker (drs), Pete Gresham (pno). 

May 1957. 


ART TATUM 


Just One Of Those Things; Isn’t It Romantic.; 

Love For Sale (17 mins.)}»—I Guess I'll Have To 

Chanee My Plan; I'll Never Be The Same; Blue 
Lou; More Than You Know (15 mins.) 


(Columbia 33C 9039. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


This is certainly one of the best of all 
Tatum’s records. He is accompanied by 
two superb rhythm men—Red Callender 
(bass) and Jo Jones (drums). I don’t sug- 
gest that they aid Tatum rhythmically— 
for he never needed that kind of help 
but they do aid the listener. They 
emphasize the perfect relationship be- 
tween the master’s magnificent super- 
structures and the foundations so that 
the beat is that much more consistently, 
and easily, apparent. They are not pro- 
viding him with a left hand, but accom- 
panying him in the truest sense, adding 
those sounds which complement the jazz 
piano so delectably when they too are 
swinging. And this is essentially a swing- 
ing set, at every tempo, from the flying 
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“Just One of Those Thiags” to the slow. 
intense “More Than You Know”. Good 
recording and a good piano add to the 
pleasure. So do Red Callender’s com- 
ments in the notes. 

No other pianist except Earl Hines 
has demons‘rated such a_ formidable 
mastery over time. Others may play the 
same notes and chords, but never to such 
electrifying effect. To a common love of 
contrasts and melodic beauty is added 
a punch like that of an Elling‘on brass 
section, a punch that almost literally lifts 
vou out of your seat. Lull the listener 
gently and sweetly for a few bars and 
then, with sudden, fierce accentuations, 
swing him madly, make him realize all 
the wild, blood-tingling excitements of 
life as, perhaps, never before. The great 
horn soloists have advantages in terms 
of sound control and expression, but 
these are pianists who communicate as 
fully and surely. 

Unfortuna‘ely, E.M.I. have in_ this 
case again elected to reduce ai outstand- 
ing 12 in. LP to 10 in. size. Let us hope 
that the missing tracks (“If”, “Trio 
Blues” and ‘Some Other Spring”) will 
speedily be available on an EP, and that 
pruning exercises will henceforth be con- 
fined to the longueurs of DeFranco, 
Bellson, Peterson and their like. 

S.D. 


THE WEAVERS AT 
CARNEGIE HALL 

Darline Corey; Kisses Sweeter Than Wine; Pay 
Me My Money Down; Greens!eeves; Rock Island 
Line; Round The World; Wimoweh; Vena Jaleo; 
Suliram; Shalom Chavarim (23 mins.) Lone- 
some Traveller; I Know Where I'm Going; 
Woody’s Rav; S:xteen Tons; Follow The Drink- 
ing Gord; When The Saints; ’'ve Got A Home; 
Hush Little Baby; Go Where I Send Thee; 

Goodnight Irene (20 mins.) 


(Vanguard PPL 11006. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 

The uncharitable might like to suggest 
that this is “concert skiffle’—an impres- 
sion which dawns on one with the “Hey 
Liley” item in track six——but the Weavers 
are better than that. They are a part of 
the folk revival in the western world 
which (with the parallel success of an 
artist like Grandma Moses) is a sign 
of the times—many people looking back 
to the old things perhaps because they 
are afraid of the new 

In this vocal group of three men and 
a woman, with varying accompaniment 
of guitar, banjo, and very legato 
recorder, the strongest personality is that 
of Pete Seegar, with his extensive know- 
ledge of American folk music and his ex- 
perience alongside the great Woody 
Guthrie. His voice, much like that of 
Lomax, is easily the most interesting, and 
his sprightly driving banjo the main- 
spring of many of the tracks. 

This is a real tutti-frutti of twenty 
numbers. They include eight “white” 
songs, which suit the group best, the re- 
mainder being American Negro, West 
Indian, Indonesian, Slav, Spanish, Zulu, 
and Jewish items. The group’s versatility 
is such that they make a fair try at an 
impossible task (the Zulu song, for 
example, being a very creditable imita- 
tion). The only truly international folk 
music is Jewish, and that is very 
restricted. 

This is a very likeable record, though 
not for folk song purists; there is no jazz 























































































interest. The general sound is easy. and 
the audience were highly delighted. The 
first three tracks are the best on the first 
side, with “Lonesome Traveller” on the 
reverse, all the banjo picking admirable, 
and “Woody's Rag” delightful but much 
too short. G.B. 
Pete Seeger, Ronnie Gilbert, Lee Hays, Fred 
Hellerman. (Recorded Christmas Eve, 1955). 


NELSON WILLIAMS with 
DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 
Scheveingen Blues; St. James’ Infirmary—Eve; 

Ko-Ko 
(Philips BBE 12117. EP 12s. 104d. 


Some not terribly distinguished music 
from trumpeter and vocalist Nelson Wi!- 
liams in company with the Dutch Swing 
College. The opening blues serves to in- 
troduce the musicians, and sounds as if 
it were taken from a concert. Williams 
plays good muted horn on “St. James” 
and is again to be heard on his own 
“Eve”, a pleasant sounding blues tune. 
The band are heard to best advantage 
on Ellington’s “Ko-Ko”. Kesber and 
Kolstee have good solos. and the band, 


make a good backing for Williams 

trumpe*. S.T. 
Nelson Williams (tpt/vcl), Wybe Buma (tpt), 

Wim Kolstee (tmb), Jan Morks (clt), Dim Kesber 


(sop-sax), Jopp Schrier (pno), Arie Ligthart (gtr) 


Bob Van Oven (bs), Han de Jonge (drs 


“SHORTS” 


TONY ALMERICO’S DIXIELAND 
ALL-STARS 


How Many Hearts Have You Broken: You 
Cooked Your Goose With Me—I’m Saving 
Tonight For You; Farwell Blues 


(London REP 1019. EP 12s. 104d 


This band will be remembered for a 
LP titled “Tony's Dixieland Party” which 
featured Jack Delaney on trombone, 
Tony Costa on clarinet and Shorty Reese. 
I can only presume that these tracks 
were recorded the morning af‘er—they 
sound like a hangover. 7. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
When The Saints Go Marching In; Bye And 
Bye--West End Blues; Mahogany Hall Stomp. 
Dippermouth Blues; Save It, Pretty Mama—You 
Rascal, You; When Its Sleepy Time Down 
South. 


(Brunswick OE 9189 & 9190 EP 13s. 7d.) 


These are reissues from the “Louis 
Armstrong Classics” (Brunswick LA 
8528). The selections are representative of 
Louis’ work as solo trumpet player and 
vocalist in the late thirties. The accom 
paniments are. by Luis Russell's 
orches‘ra except for “Dippermouth” on 
which a Jimmy Dorsey group lends in- 
different support. Best tracks are “West 
End” and “Save It, Pretey Mama”, but 
in spite of its all star peisunnel, the Luis 
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Russell orchestra never seemed to be at 
ease during these sessions. Louis’ indivi- 
dual work and one or two good solo 
trombone spots from Higginbotham 
make these worthwhile. Toke 


PEARL BAILEY 


Bill Bailey Won't You Please Come Home; Non 
Dimenticar; South America Take It Away; Shein 
Vi Di L’Vone;: C’est Magnifique; Loch Lomond 
(15t mins}—That’s What I Like About The 
North; You Came A Lonz Way From St Louis; 
Mambo Tanzo; Calynso, Rumba Blues; Any P-ace 
I Hang My Hat Is Home; Ballin’ The Jack; 
There’s A Boat That’s Leavin’ Soon For New 
York (15 mins) 


(Columbia 33SX 1065. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


The un-named accompanying orchestra 
here plays with a nice beat and there’s 
some good trumpet to be heard. Pearl 
puts over this type of programme very 
competently and the album has more 
than just commercial appeal. ‘Ballin’ 
The Jack”. “Bill Bailey” and “You Came 
A Long Way From St. Louis” are about 
the best of the bunch. ; 


DONALD BYRD 
Crazy Rhythm—-Hank’s Other Tane 
(Esquire EP 149) 


Already issued as part of LP 32-013. 
this is chiefly noteworthy for “Crazy 
Rhythm” being played under its rightful 
name. Donald Byrd and Joe Gordon in- 
dulge in a trumpet chase in which the 
latter gives the former the well-known 
byrd with the greatest of ease. 


S.T. 


TOM CROMBIE AND HIS 
SWEET BEAT 
Sweet Beat; Sweet Lorraine; Sweet Potato Piner; 
Stay As Sweet As You Are; The Sweetest Song 
In The World (12! mins.)-——-Sweet Georgia Brown; 
Sweet And Gentle; My Sweetie Went Away; Sweet 
And Lovely; Sweet Sue, Just You (12! mins.) 
(Columbia 338 1117. 10:n-LP 30s. 114d.) 


Tony Crombie tries a new formula—a 
cross between Guy Lombardo and Bill 
Haley. Very competently done. It might 
even make him a lot of money in ‘he 
pop market B.N 


MILES DAVIS 
I Didn’t—Gal In Calico 


(Essuire EP 152) 


Part of LP 32-012, these sides show off 
Miles in his most advanced form “I 
Didn't”, and at his prettiest “Calico”. The 
session included a good pianist Red Gar- 
land, but was ruined for me by the jittery 
drumming of Philly Jo Jones. S.T. 


THE DELTA SKIFFLE GROUP 
John Brown's Body; Skip To My Lou 


(Esquire 10-504. 78. 6s. 3d.) 


Pick A Bale Of Cotton; K. C. Moan 


(Esquire 10-507 78 6s. 3d.) 


This Scottish group need rather more 
variety in ‘“eir front line, and a trifle 
less washboard, but they show some signs 
of musical ability ) 
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JOHNSON AND WINDING 
We'll Be Together Acain; Don’t Argue—How 
Long Has This Been Going On; Bag’s Groove 
(Esquire EP 151) 


Trombone cavortings by Jay and Kai. 
that were written about at some length 
last year. There is much sympathy of 
ideas in their playing and the rhythm is 
sound and swingy. Part of LP 20-045. 


TONY PARENTI’S RAGPICKERS 
TRIO 


Crawfish Crawl; The Entertainer’s Rag—Lily Rag: 
Nonsense Rag 
(London EZ-U 19022 EP 13s. 74d.) 


The translation of these essentially 
piano pieces into Trio music is most suc- 
cessful for none of the feel of the music 
has been lost. Parenti disnlays dazzling 
technique, whilst both Sutton and Wettl- 
ing play with power and imagination. 
Originally issued as part of LTZ-U 
15072. P.T. 


THE STATION SKIFFLE GROUP 
Don't you rock me Daddy-O; Huz72d My Honey 
(Esquire 10-503 78 6s. 3d.) 


One old favourite and an_ original 
number of their own from a vigorous 
young group. The bass seems the weakest 
link—‘oo monotonous—-but they enjoy 
themselves. i 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


Dancing In The Dark; Sentember Song; A Shio 
Without A Sail; Lost In The Stars; It’s Got To 
Be Love; All The Things You Are (18} mins) 
Poor Butterfly; Let’s Take An Old Fashioned 
Walk; My Heart Stood Still; He’s Only Wonder- 
ful; They Say It’s Wonderful; My Ship (18 mins.) 


(Me-cury MPL 6823. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 





This. the second album of “Great 
Songs From Hit Shows”. follows the pat- 
tern of the first. There is little or no jazz 
to be heard, but Sarah sings these 
standards impeccably and with sincerity. 
The orchestra is conducted by Harold 
Mooney who was also responsible for the 
arrangements. I. 
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All The Cats Joir, In 


Jack Teagarden, Earl Hines and 
Jimmy Rushing this month; Count Basie 
next month; the Modern Jazz Quartet 
and Rosetta Tharpe in December. Ho 
hum. What a bore it is having to go and 
see all these jazzmen. Or are we only 
kidding? 

The Teagarden/Hines tour occupied 
‘early everybody in the iazz world this 
month. It was memorable for many 
things. In the face of downright scorn 
from every other promo‘er in the busi- 
ness, and only cautious optimism at the 
NJF, it produced the major tour success 
to date. Who on earth could have fore- 
seen a sell out in Glasgow, where Gerry 
Mulligan drew only 200 people; and who 
could have guessed that a group picked 
from this side of the Atlantic would 
weld into such a good unit ? 

The tour opened with the usual de- 
layed arrival at Londoa Airport and a 
severely limited press reception at the 
Albermarle Club, off Piccadilly. We 
suspect the NJF of personal antagonism 
regarding the reception, as it was sprung 
at an absurdly early hour (about four in 
the afternoon), and our arrival at half 
past five coincided exactly with the end 
of the free alcohol. The All Stars looked 
fine however, with flamboyant Earl 





JAMES ASMAN’S 
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45s and EPs. 
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23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
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BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


Eines holding the biggest crowd. Every- 
body wanted to talk at length about 
everything—from personnels of old discs 
to feelings about Little Rock. Because of 
this, the reception over-ran by about 
two hours and the All Stars spread out 
around London during the ensuing even- 
ing in a_ highly disorganised and 
delightful fashion. 


Birthday Girl 
Jack Teagarden and wife toddled off 


‘to Park West to get aia early night, and, 


as a result, }ooked quite healthy the next 
day. Peanuts Hucko somehow became 
involved with a batchelor party in Soho, 
and Earl Hines and Cozy Cole injected 
no little life into an unsuspecting 
restaurant in the Bayswater Road. 

The dinner party coincided with the 
birthday party of a well-known editor's 
wife—in fact, it might well have been 
held in honour of that event, we never 
did find out. After a riotous banquet, 
which was punctuated at every course by 
the arrival of fresh hungry bodies from 
the world of jazz (Desmond Kayton at 
the coffee stage, of course), the party 
moved into an adjacent club, where 
Hines discovered a piano. A full scale 
session Was soon under way, when a 
large, strange man erupted into the club 
with the news that this was also his 
birthday and wouldn’t everybody have 
some champagne. The effect was 
immediate and lasting, and the world put 
On its rose coloured mantle as far as this 
column was concerned. We found an in- 
explicable card in our wallet next morn- 
ing, which, apart from giving the name 
of a pub near Aylesbury, states baldly 

‘Guy Fawkes night. Bring Your Own 
Banger’. We might even go at that ! 


Retribution Comes 

The opening concert at the Festival 
Hall on the following afternoon was not 
the happiest of the tour. Jack was ner- 
vous and so was Earl, though both 
showed it in‘a different way. The pre- 
show rehearsals were spasmodic, and the 
atmosphere jaded. At times, the band 
gave a hint of what it was going to do 
later in the tour, but often it was tenta- 
tive and uncertain. An off-stage row 
developed between the leaders over the 
manner of presentation, which was a 
direct result of the clash between the 
pushing extrovert stage style of Hines, 
and the reticent, near apologetic manner 
of Teagarden. Both felt that the other 
was doing things wrongly, and an 
immediate solution was arrived at with 
the allocation of announcement duties to 
one half of the show each—Jack before 
the interval and Earl afterwards. 
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Happily these minor frictions resolved 
themselves—even before the second 
house odened: and the groun worked 
happily as a unit from then on. This in- 
cident highlights the difference between 
working with professional entertainers 
and the temperamental neo-professionals 
of the British jazz world. 


Is There A Doctor In The House ? 


By the time that the tour had reached 
London again on the following Sunday 
at the Coliseum, the All Stars sounded 
like a different band. Asian “flu had 
played havoc—only Peanuts Hucko 
avoided it—but musically they had 
formed a team. The farewell perform- 
ance by Jimmy Rushing as an added 
attraction made this a memorable show. 
Jimmy must have made more friends in 
Brtain than even Big Bill Broonzy— 
which is going some. He doesn’t seem 
capable of singing at less than his best, 
and the stage springs to life whenever 
that barrel of a stomach struts ov’ trom 
the wings. 

We had a ball in October and we'd 
like to thank all of the All Stars, and 
especially that gentle character James 
Rushing. 


There’s No Business 


We and about two hundred other 
people rendezvoused at Londonderry 
House to meet Judy Garland before the 
opening of her season at the Dominion, 
Tottenham Court Road. It was a strange 
reception, aad in many ways unique. The 
full majesty of the Londonderry House 
service was deployed, including a red 
coated gentleman whose function seemed 
to be to deliver the names of the guests 
ia tones loud enough to be heard in 
Wapping. 

Miss Garland arrived, plumply viva- 
cious, and took up her position at the 
head of the stairs, from where she per- 
sonally shook the hand of each startled 
pressman as he shuffled forward to the 
sound of his amplified name. In the 
midst of these proceedings. Gordon Jen- 
kins, who had flown over from the West 
Coast of the States to act as Judy's MD 
shuffled nervously up to the red coated 
man, all unawares of what was going 
on, and was horrified to hear his ques- 
tion twisted iato a full volume “Mr. 
Mensroom”’. 

This stopped the formality dead in 
its tracks, and nearly broke up Miss 
Garland, who had to retire to a private 
room to recover. When she came out 
again, she was immediately surrounded 
by so many people that conversation be- 


(Continued on page 36) 








STANLEY DANCE 


LIGHTLY and POLITELY 


—$21— 
THE SEASON OPENS 


Despite the “universal” popularity of 
jazz, we managed to spend four weeks 
in Italy this year without hearing so 
much as a bar of it. There was, for in- 
stance, little risk from television, before 
which Italian adults sit gaping while 
other adults play childish parlour games, 
just like adults in England. We thought 
it inescapable in Naples, where they were 
having the gayest, maddest carnival it 
has ever been our fortune to witness, but 
their marching bands seemed never to 
have heard of New Orleans. And when 
two Django Reinhardts accompanied our 
losing battle with too big a bottle of 

mountain wine, their choice of material 
was unaccountably romantic. On only 
one occasion was deliberate avoiding 
action necessary, and that was when we 
spied twitching characters in a record 
shop. 

So we returned, refreshed but just a 
little hungry, to face another jazz “sea- 
son”. It was in full blast, and it had 
opened almost too auspiciously. 

For our first night (Sept. 28th), we 
were at the Royal Festival Hall, a venue 
which we and many other jazz lovers 
tend increasingly to dislike. Sitting in the 
stalls on the same side as the piano, we 
were able to hear Earl Hines perfectly, 
but due to the marvellous modern acous- 
tics and amplif.cation, the three horns 
sounded very much more inadequate 
than they in fact were. 

We fully expected te ve knocked out 
by Earl’s piano, and duly were, but we 
were overjoyed to discover the unanimity 
with which the critical body was too. At 
least, we felt, we hadn’t been overstating 
his case. At this and subsequent concerts 
he more than adequately showed why 
we regard him as the supreme pianist of 
jazz and as amongst its topmost élite on 
any instrument. 

There ure many overrated pianists on 
the jazz .cene today whose experience 
has mostly been confined to working as 
singles, in trios, or in _ pocket-sized 
groups. On the other hand, musicians 
like Earl, like Duke, like Basie, have had 
vast experience in bands, and it is from 
this that their command, their ensemble 
control, derives. Quite apart from his 
solos, Earl contributed enormously in 
setting tempos, with in‘ros that fired 
solos, and with big chords that seemed 
to hold the whole group in firm em- 
brace. Although he was _ pretending 
backstage that he couldn’t play blues, 
that blues singers didn’t like him behind 
them, those who heard him behind Rush- 
ing at the Coliseum on October 6th will 
have recognised a brilliant and original 
talent as a blues accompaiist. 

His flan,F oyant stage personality came, 


perhaps as more of a surprise. In a sense, 
it is a survival from the period when 
jazz and show business were more 
closely linked than they are today, when 
the big bands played the theatre circuits 
and blew behind floorshows at places 
like the Grand Terrace and the Cotton 
Club. You had to sell yourself and your 
band to the audience. The jazz audiences 
at British concert halls—are they so hip 
you don’t need to sell any longer? Or do 
they prefer the dolorous deadpan, the 
face that represents amateurism more 
often than professionalism? 

A band with two leaders is always a 
dubious proposition, and Earl’s anima- 
tion was in striking contrast to Tea- 
garden's modest, almost shy, s‘age 
iuanmnewr. By the end of the tour, both 
approaches had been modified. Earl's 
was a little graver, Jack’s much more 
genial. 

In his solo, Earl repeatedly confirmed 
our belief that he swings more than any 
other pianist jazz has produced. (We 
might substitute “musician for 
“pianist” in that sentence, but we will 
go into that another time). As opposed 
to those who arrive at a swinging passage 
in the course of their solos, who feel 
their way towards it, or who labour to 
achieve it (e.g. Brubeck), Earl could 
always create it easily and immediately, 
and maintain it as long as he liked. 
Nforeover, he gave us genuine improvis- 
ation. He has played the “Boogie Woogie 
on St. Louis Blues” more times than he 
cares to remember, but no two _ per- 
formances were the same. Nor were 
those of ‘Honeysuckle Rose”, and 
“Blues in Thirds” was unlike any other 
version we know. When we accused him 
scornfully of being unable to play even 
the boogied “St. Louis” the same way 
twice, he first took us seriously and said 
he just had to play the way he felt. This 
accounts for the rich variety of his 
repertoire and treatment. His feeling to- 
wards music is, in any case, broad and 
generous. He admires conscious artistry 
and originality in others, but he is also 
drawn by those qualities harder to de- 
fine or analyse which we attempt to 
describe with terms like “warmth” and 
“soul”. His vocal selections for a forth- 
coming B.B.C. “Desert Island Discs” 
programme are illus‘rative of this. 

The ear that spotted so much talent in 
the past was constantly alert. Amongst 
other records the editor played as back- 
ground to a party was the Nixa LP, 
“After Hours” (JTL4). Earl, at the time 
was in an easy chair, whiskey in hand, 
cigar in mouth, and surrounded by 
admirers. As Kenny Baker, Bruce Turner 
and Dill Jones began to roll, he sat up 
with astonished delight. “Hey, who’s 
that?” He didn’t recognise them and he 
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had to know. Nor was it sufficient for 
him to be told that they were “just 
British musicians”. Individual identifi- 
cation was provided. “Really some- 
thing!’ was his genuine tribute, the 
more valuable for being so completely 
spontaneous. 

Budd Johnson, as arranger and sax 
soloist, also aroused the Fatha’s intense 
admiration while the great band of 1940 
rocked the party on H.M.V. DLP1132 
(Reggie Foresythe, amusingly enough, 
failed to recognise his own “Deep 
Forest” in this version!) Budd’s tremen- 
dous talent is certainly one that has 
never received the recognition it deserves, 
but it is good to have fresh evidence of 
it on Columbia SEG 7715 by the [nter- 
national Jazz Group. Bo‘h arrangements 
are by Budd and “Blues Concerto” ought 
to be enough to establish him as one of 
the most inventive and distinguished 
tenors of the day. (Hove that Columbia 
will give us the LP by the same interest- 
ing group). 

We digress... 

After Earl, it was Cozy Cole who 
pleased us most in a group that no one 
could accuse of being homogeneous. 
Cozy, unless memory fails, is the greatest 
drummer yet to have played in England. 
His is an individual style and sometimes 
he laid a lagging, in-between beat that 
perplexed many people. We were never 
disturbed by it, but cannot believe Cozy 
was, very sympathetic towards some of 
the Dixieland numbers and their dreary 
routines. His solo feature on “Caravan” 
was certainly the best drum speciality 
we've ever seen or heard. It was a superb 
example of taste and control. built with 
delightful patterns throughout to a spec- 
tacular but not vulgar climax, and it was 
swinging all the way. We remarked, too, 
that the sound of Cozy’s drums was un- 
usually clean and satisfying. There was 
no frantic barrage without beat, and in- 
stead of attracting attention to himself 
with wild gestures and grimaces, Cozy 
often seemed to be sitting motionless, in 
a trance, while all the drums muttered 
and rolled around him. This effect was 
particularly striking from the stalls and 
when his hands could not be seen. “Mop 
Mop”, another feature, was another 
tour de force, but lacking the feeling of 
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continuous development, the “story”, 
that he was able to produce on “Cara- 
van”. 

Jack Lesberg, a fine bass player, com- 
pleted the remarkable rhythm section. 
Everyone likes to get in the act, but we 
thought it most unnecessary to feature 
him in a solo chorus on nearly every 
number. Very few people—other than 
bass players—like bass solos. For the 
listener, they invariably break uv the 
tension and reduce the excitement that 
the group and other soloists have suc- 
ceeded in creating. One special number 
per concert ought to be enough. Hew- 
ever, of a band which believed in its 
every member addressing the audience, 
Jack was the briefest and wittiest at the 
mike. 

The kind of Condon-Dixieland 
approach of the three horns was not 
much to our liking. Peanuts Hucko is an 
able and fluent musician, and he played 
very prettily on his show-tempo speci- 
alities, but on fast numbers like “After 
You’ve Gone” and “Runnin’ Wild” the 
style fell into a derivative Goodman 
groove. Max Kaminsky’s trumpet was 
disappointing. At best, his was a quie*. 
sober style that could never jell with the 
vitality of that rhythm section beneath it. 
Some kind of raging, impetuous horn 
like Roy Eldridge’s would have been 
ideal. Even so, Jack Teagarden’s trom- 
bone voice was barely distinguishable in 
the ensembles. 

The emphasis on Dixieland in Jack’s 
repertoire seems to us as ill-advised. Nor 
did he feature himself suffidiently as 
compared with Hucko, Kaminsky and 
Lesberg. Though tone and _ execution 
were impeccable, there were not the fire 
and abandon we would have wished. 
“Basin Street Blues’ and “A Hundred 
Years From Today” were inevitable, but 
they present the usual problem to the 
perio-ner from whom the audience 
expects the endless repetition of his 
major hits. Best of all was the chorus 
when Jack played into a tumbler on “St. 
James Infirmary”. One of the legendary 
and most unusual sounds on jazz records 
was magically recreated, and it brought 
back memories of the informal, casual 
jazz past that suddenly made the con- 
cert hall and the respectable, seated 
audience all seem slightly ridiculous. 

We just happened to hear Earl and 
Jack first. They didn’t open The Season. 
It had already been kicked off to a great 
start by Humphrey Lyttelton and Jimmy 
Rushing. We caught their last concert at 
Romford the following nigh* and in total 
impact it eclipsed that at the R.F. H. 

Jimmy was in magnificent form and 
sounded even beiter than on records, a 
fact we had forgotten since we last heard 
him in person twenty years ago. But 
Humph and the band exceeded all 
expectations. 

They were the most exciting Euro- 
pean group we have ever heard, and the 
four horns, in the ensemble sense, 
carved ‘he previous night’s trio every 
which way. We need hardly say that we 
approve of Humph’s changes, for we 
have all too often expressed our belief 
that solos with background riffs can pro- 
duce the most in jazz excitement. Yet so 
long as Humph was playing the New 
Orleans style so well and so successfully, 
and so obviously enjoying it, there was 
no fair cause for criticism. 

The association with Rushing will 


obviously lead to talk of Kansas City 
style, but it is important to insist that the 
riff-and-solo idiom is basic to jazz, as 
it is to secular and religious singing in 





the South. When the Moten band 
astounded the jazz world in 1933 with 
“Toby”, “Lafayette” and ““Moten Swing” 
(ic. nearly four years before Basie broke 
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out), it was not because it created a new 
style, but because it emphasised and 
played with singular passion a familiar 
and admired jazz formula. All the great 
coloured bands had used it. Listen to 
the Luis Russell records of 1929-30, for 
example. 

To those educated by Blesh and 
Harris, Humph will be guilty of an alto- 
gether improper deviation. Actually, of 
course, he is not. The music he is now 
playing is altogether more “pure”, con- 
sisting as it does mostly of blues, and the 
way of playing it has equal claim to the 
adjective. In comparison with such un- 
pretentious, forthright material, ‘“Mary- 
land, My Maryland” sounded the most 
artificial and mannered piece in his pro- 
gramme, whereas it was presumably a 
sop to the street-walkers (street-marchers, 
we mean) in the audience. 

The past with Wally Fawkes and 
Bruce Turner was exciting and meritori- 
ous, but the future with Jimmy Skidmore 
and Tony Coe should hardly be less so. 
Skidmore was an ideal choice for tenor. 
It has seemed to us whenever we've 
heard him, over a long period, that un- 
like all other British tenors of note he 
puts first things first. That is he swings, 
and is not too much concerned with 
sounding like the current idol, nor with 
demonstrations of contemporary clichés. 
All his work on this occasion struck us 
as alert and appropriate, and making it 
appropriate is part experience and a 
bigger part just plain, natural talent. 
His relaxed manner and ability to move 
rhythmically on stage is also an alto- 
gether rare attribute among British jazz- 
men. 

Everyone was exclaiming about wha‘ 
Tony Coe would sound like in another 
couple of years. We don’t want to know. 
He sounds good now, more than good 
enough. He swings easily, but what is 
most pleasing is the way he grows ex- 
cited and communicates excitement in 
his solos. He is so obviously carried 
away, and he builds with that infectious 
almost unconscious abandon that used to 
be the raison d'etre of the jam session. 
In the present context, we thought him 
more impressive on alto :han on clarinet. 
But go and hear him now. Don’t wait 
two years. 

The transition is perhaps hardest on 
Johnny Picard, but he would appear to 
be making it well and contributing a 
good strong sound to the ensembles, 
which Humph led with real flame. There 
seemed to be a greater feeling of free- 
dom in the trumpet solos, the comfort- 
able freedom that the blues can bring, 
freedom to shout and be yourself. If we 
are still allowed to refer to such a 
quality as “hot tone”, then Humph has 
it, and he produces passages of feline 
ferocity that are rhythmically and 
tonally spltendid. 

What we want to stress here, however, 
is the excellence of the four horns as a 
group. They play the well-chosen riffs 
with wonderful spirit and punch, and 
they swing them in a way very few 
American groups have the ability or in- 
clination to do today. The rhythm 
section doesn’t give them as strong or as 
lifting a beat as they deserve (notably 
in climactic last choruses), but we 
enjoyed Brocklehurst’s bass. Having 
since listened frequently to Jimmy Rush- 
ing’s newest American Vanguard LP, on 





which he is accompanied by the tremen- 
dous barbaric blues guitar of Roy 
Gaines, we wonder whether a singer- 
guitarist | ke Gaines or T-bone Walker 
could not sometime be imported for duty 
with this jumping Lyttelton band. The 
inspiration obviously derived from 
Jimmy suggests the need for more musi- 
cians of his type and experience to work 
over here with our baads. 

The group was still blowing admirably 
when we heard it with Lionel Hampton 
on October 15th at the Royal Festival 
Hall, an occasion when the artists gave 
their services free and every member of 
the jazz audience with a conscience ough? 
to have been present. The proceeds were 
in aid of Christian action’s fund for the 
Sou‘h African Treason Trial, a matter 
which is very much more your affair 
than anything that goes on at Little 
Rock. Fr. Huddleston, an uncompromis- 
ing figure amongst the self-indulgent, 
made an appeal that was the more effec- 
tive for its almost chilly restraint. As an 
undoubted opponent of apartheid, you've 
still time to send that donation to 
Christian action. 2 Amen Court, London 
E.C.4. 

We were also favourably impressed by 
Johany Dankworth’s handsome big band 
on this occasion. In its own numbers, the 
section sounds were crisply warm, and 
Johnny’s own blowing was very elegant, 
especially in his quick-witted and sensi- 
tive duet with Hamp. When the two 
bands were ultimately morticed, Humph 
blew some vehemently explosive solos 
that soared out over the massed Dank- 
worth brass in a way that recalled yet 


It was that kind of 
night, anyway. Hamp always. brings 
rhythmic excitement to any occasion. 
Such a desirable quality ! 

So now we await Count Basie ! 

A pretty good sample of what we 
heard from him last time is on Columbia 
33CX 10088, the sleeve of which carries 
a delightful picture of Basie in beret 
buying flowers in Paris. The five most in- 
teresting tracks are “Corner Pocket” 
(Freddic Greene’s composition with Wess 
in fine rettle), a preity “Sweety Cakes”, 
“Magic” (good Bill Hughes tram); 
“Shiny Stockings” (lovely tempo) and an 
Ellington number, “What Am I Here 
For?”. The last two are tastefully 
arranged by Frank Foster. “April In 
Paris” you may be tired of, although 
Earl Hines would take it to his desert 
island. There’s a mambo for them as 
mambos, and the familiar ““Midgets”, a 
novelty which doesn’t wear with us 
except for the piano solo. The sleeve is 
right frank about “Midgets”. It says it 
“will put you in mind precisely of little 
people at play.” So it does. “Didn't 
You?” is not impressive, while “Dinner 
With Friends”, by Hefti, is rowdy, ill- 
cooked and indigestible. Well, it’s a fine 
band, but you don’t hear enough of 
Basie on piano, and not at all on organ. 
Who will rectify this situation, and 
when ? 


another tradition. 


—522— 
BLUES IN THE SHADOWS? 
“People are absolutely domina‘ed 
nowadays by the idea of being in the 
news. When they are no longer in the 


news they feel as if they themselves had 
disappeared. 

“Yet all the fine things of the spirit 
have always been created in the 
shadows... .” 

Jean Cocteau, 

“The Observer”, 

Sept. 22nd, 1957. 
—523— 
CURIOSA 

Plas Johnson, coloured West Coast 
tenor compelled to make it r. and b., gets 
an odd effect on Canitol 45 CL 14772 
when one of those soaring sopranos 
voices, as in the Clara Ward group, 
takes off behind him. “The Big Twist’ is 
the side. 

We know George Lewis has been ill, 
but we didn’t like to read on Tempo 
EXA 62 that he “remains firmly bedded 
where he was born.” James Asman says 
the damnedest things. This record has a 
“Burgundy Street Blues” with dear 
Monette Moore coming on travelogue 
style. It’s a killer, or, we mean, that it is 
evocative and quite touching. 

“The Genius of Bud Powell” on 
Columbia SEB 10074 has one most un- 
usual and delicious track on which you 
might quite fail to recognise Bud. It is 
“The Last Time I Saw Paris’. Here he 
is content to swing and stride with such 
grace and dexterity as recall James P. 
and Art Tatum. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines takes a snack with 
his wife before leaving for the Hangover Club 


where he lead the band composed of JOE 
DARENSBOUR, POPS FOSTER, MUGGSY 
SPANIER, EARL WATKINS and JIMMY 
ARCHEY. 











SUNDAY, 8th DECEMBER 
SUNDAY, 5th DECEMBER 


SATURDAY, 30th NOVEMBER 


ATIONAL JAZZ FEDERATIO 


Presents the First Nation-wide Tour of the 


ODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


AND THE 


DON RENDELL 
LONDON CONCERTS 


3.30 & 8.0 p.m. 
TICKETS 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 20/- 
6.0 & 8.30 pm. 
6.0 & 8.30 p.m. 
TICKETS 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- & 20/- 


SALLZ 








SIX 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


DOMINION, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
DOMINION, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 











PROVINCIAL CONCERTS 


LEICESTER - DE MONTFORT HALL MON. 9th DEC. 
GLASGOW - ST. ANDREWS HALL TUE, 10th DEC. 
WED. 4th DEC. BIRMINGHAM - TOWN HALL WED. llth DEC. 
THUR. Sth DEC. SHEFFIELD - CITY HALL THUR. 12th DEC. BRADFORD - ST. GEORGE’S HALL 
FRI. 6th DEC. CARDIFF - SOPHIA GDNS. PAVILION FRI. 13th DEC. LIVERPOOL - PHILHARMONIC HALL 
SAT. 14th DEC. MANCHESTER - FREE TRADE HALL 


TICKETS 3/6, 5/-, 6/6. 8/-, 10/- 


SOUTHAMPTON - GUILDHALL 
NEWCASTLE - CITY HALL 
BLACKBURN - KING GEORGE’S HALL 


MON. 2nd DEC. 
TUE. 3rd DEC. 





All provinc:al concerts commence at 7.30 ».m. with the exception of Manchester which will have two shows, 6.0 and 8.30 p.m. 
Tickets for all concerts available from usual box offices and agents. For further information contact N.J.F., 37, Soho Square, 
London, W.1. 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


82. HOT VERSUS COOL 


The jazz battle which was staged at 
New York’s Birdland on November 24, 
1952 and issued on MGM D115 with the 
above title is the subject of a question 
sent in by David Ferguson of Alexandria, 
Dumbartonshire, who says that no per- 
sonnel details are given on the sleeve. 
How High the Moon is played first by 
Dizzy Géillespie’s Cool Stars: Dizzy 
Gillespie, tpt; Ray Abrams, _ ten; 
Don Elliott, mel; Ronnie Ball, p; 
Al McKibbon, bs; Max _ Roach, 
d; and then by Jimmy McPartland’s Hot 
Stars: Jimmy McPartland, tpt; Vic 


Dickenson, tbn; Edmond Hall, clt; Dick - 


Carey, p; Jack Lesberg, bs; George 
Wettling, d. Indiana is played first by 
Buddy De Franco’s Cool Stars which is 
the same group as Gillespie’s with the 
addition of De Franco, clt; and then by 
Edmond Hall’s Hot Stars, this group be- 
ing exactly the same as the McPartland. 
Muskrat Ramble is taken first by Jimmy 
McPartland’s Hot Stars (same personnel) 
and then by Don Elliott’s Cool Stars 
which is the same group as Gillespie’s. 
The same McPartland group play Battle 
Of Blues but some of the hot boys infil- 
trate into the Gillespie Cool Stars for 
their version of the same number with 
the result that we have Gillespie, Elliott, 
McPartland, Carey, tpt; Abrams, ten: 
Ball, p; McKibbon, bs; Max Roach, d. 
It is not known which group emerged 
victorious when the smoke of battle 
cleared 


83. HOTSY TOTSY 


Charlie Howe of Buxton and J. Scott 
of Conon Bridge have requested the per- 
sonnel of Railroad Man and Crazy ’ Bout 
My Gal by Irving Mills and his Hotsy 
Totsy Gang on Brunswick 03297. These 
titles were recorded on March 21, 1930 
by Mannie Klein, Bill Moore, tpt; Benny 
Goodman, clt; Jack Pettis, alt; Mat Mal- 
neck, vin; Al Goering, p; Harry Good- 
man, bs; unknown ten; bj; d 


84. LEADING SOPRANO 


The personnels of some Sidney Bechet 
recordings have been requested by John 
Base of Manchester and P. G. Stevens of 
Swindon. The former asks for the per- 
sonnel of Sidney Bechet with Bob 
Scobey’s Frisco Band but omits to state 
the titles and catalogue numbers of the 
record concerned. However, I think this 
refers to Summertime and On The 
Sunny Side Of The Street on Vogue 
V23879. This disc was recorded in Los 
Angeles on October 3, 1953. by Bob 
Scobey, tpt; Jack Buck, tbn; Ellis Horne, 
clt; Sidney Bechet, sop; Wally Rose, p, 
Clancev Hayes. bj; Dick Lammi, bs: 
Fred Higuera, d. 


P. G. Stevens’ personnel query con- 
cerns Sidney Bechet and his Blue Note 
Jazzmen on Vogue LDE025 where, once 
again, no details are given on the LP 
sleeve. Bechet’s Fantasy and Old Stack 
O’Lee Blues were recorded on February 
12, 1946, by Sidney Bechet, cit, sop; 
Albert Nicholas, clt; Art Hodes, p; Pops 
Foster, bs; Danny Alvin, d. I've Found a 
New Baby comes from a session held on 
January 29, 1949, with Wild Bill Davi- 
son, cnt; Bechet, sop; Hodes, p; Walter 
Page, bs: Fred Moore, d. Joshua Fit the 
Battle of Jericho and Tailgate Ramble 
were recorded on March 23, 1949, with 
the same personnel as Baby except that 
Ray Diehl, tbn; is added and Slick Jones 
replaces Moore. The last three titles on 
the LP, Jelly Roll/ Runnin’ Wild/Mandy, 
were recorded in 1950 by Wild Bill 
Davison, cnt; Jimmy Archey, tbn; Bechet, 
sop; Joe Sullivan, p; Pops Foster, bs; 
Slick Jones, d. 


56. CIRCULATORY JAZZ 

Brian Gladwell of Staines writes that. 
according to his notes, the drummer on 
this record is Vic Angle. This completes 
the personnel requested by Michael 
Coates of Sheffield. 


85. WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS 


This exuberant group still remain a 
mystery and there is very little informa- 
tion which I can give J. K. Briggs of 
Wakefield who has asked for recording 
dates and personnels. All the titles on 
HMV 7EG8I101 were recorded in Cam- 
den, N.J. Shoot "Em on September 23, 
1931, and Tiger Rag/Hummin’ To 
Myself/My Silent Love on July 6, 1932. 
The only definite musicians are Steve 
Washington, g. bj; ‘Ghost’ Howell, bs; 
for the second session as they are the 
vocalists also on Hummin’ To Myelf and 
Tiger Rag. Other musicians who did re- 
cord with the Washboard Rhythm Kings, 
but who are not necessarily on these 
particular titles, are Jimmie Shine, clt, 
alt: Ram Ramirez and Clarence Profit, p; 
Wilbur Daniels. g; bj: Washboard Smith, 
whd, d. Mr. Briggs should refer also to 
para. 73 in Walter Allen’s Discomania. 


86. FORGOTTEN TROMBONE 


Mr. F. Gliksten of Burnham remarks 
that the Chicagoan trombonist Floyd 
O’Brien is one of those jazz musicians 
who seems to be almost unheard of to- 
day and asks for some details of his work 
and records after 1940. It was in 1940 
that O’Brien joined Bob Crosby's 
Orchestra with whom he stayed until 
1943. From the numerous recordings 
made during this period probably the 
best examples are those by the Bob Cats 
on Brunswick 03975, 04003 and 04291. 
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From then until 1948 Floyd O’Brien was 
in the Los Angeles area doing film studio 
work and playing in small bands. During 
his stay on the West Coast O’Brien was 
featured on the following recordings: 
Sunday/Baby, Won't You Please Come 
Home and Subdivided In F/I'm Coming, 
Virginia by La Vere’s Chicago Loopers 
on Tempo Al and A44; Carolina In the 
Morning/Royal Reserve Blues by 
O'Brien’s State Street Seven on Tempo 
A3: Happy Blues/ At Sundown by Chuck 
Mackay’s Boulevard Gang on Tempo A22 
all of which are in catalogue with the 
exception of A22. In 1948 Floyd O’Brien 
went back to Chicago and has remained 
there up to the present, giving instruction 
on the trombone and o‘her brass instru- 
ments as well as playing in various small 
groups. In these days when many lesser 
men record weekly, O’Brien has done re- 
latively little recording and, as far as I 
know, is featured on. only two American 
LP discs. One is Windin’ Ball 104 by 
Natty Dominique’s Hot Six (one side 
only—the reverse is by Little Brother 
Montgomery) and the other is Emarcy 
26014 by Art Hodes and his Hi-Fivers. 
The Dominigue record is rather dis- 
appointing and although the Hodes disc 
is much better O’Brien is not featured 
much, so Mr. Gliksten would be well 
advised to hear these LPs, if possible. 
before purchasing same as examples of 
O'Brien’s trombone—that is if he can 
find a J.R.R.A. dealer who has these 
American issues. 


87. JUG AND BOTTLE 

The personnel of Wipe ‘em Off by 
the Seven Gallon Jug Band in the 
Parlophone Race Series R2329 has been 
shrouded in mystery for some time and 
this matter has been raised again by F 






Booth of Castleford. Three nels 
have appeared in print since: * war; 
one in Jazz Journal for Jagatary, 1949. 


another in Jazzfinder for Av@ubt, 1948; 
and the third in Elliott Goldman’s 
Clarence Williams Discography pub- 
lished by Jazz Music Books. Not only 
did these three disagree over the identity 
of the musicians but they also disagreed 
about the instrumentation. A fourth per- 
sonnel was given in a recent issue of the 
American magazine. Record Research 
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The Pittsburg Flyer; Jabouti; Torpedo juice; 
*YANCEY’S LAST RIDE,’ FEATURING MEADE LUX LEWIS} Yancey’s last ride; Joe Preins’s Boogie; Spooney Sam; 
629 Boogie; San Francisco Shuffle 33cx10094 new LP 





Scene U.S.A.; A trip to the jungle; Zip; 
‘DRUMORAMA |!’ LOUIS BELLSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA Continental fandangle; Bluesin six four; Heat wave; 
Far Eastern week-end 3309040 new LP 





(Personnel: TAL FARLOW, guitar; BOB ENEVOLDSON, valve trombone; 
BOB GORDON, baritone saz.; BILL PERKINS, tenor saz.; 
A RECITAL BY TAL FARLOW MONTY BUDWIG, bass; LAWRENCE MARABLE, drums) 
Out of nowhere; Walkin’; Moonlight becomes you; On the Alamo; 
Will you still be mine; Lorinesque; Bye bye baby 3309041 newLP 





C-Jam Blues; Tutti-frutti (vocalist: cHUBBY JACKSON) 
THE BILL HARRIS HERD FEATURING CHUBBY JACKSON 5i6.at five: Sue loves Mabel SEB10000 new EP 


The Columbia ‘Clef’ Series 
Catalogue is now 
available— price 1/3d. 
from your record dealer. 
This is more than a 
catalogue—it is the most (Personnel: BILLY BAUER, guitar; ANDREW ACKERS, piano; 


complete discography of 8 
MILTON HINTON, bDaSS; OSIE JOHNSON, drums) 
‘Clef’ records ever compiled. ‘BILLY BAUER, PLECTRIST’ No. 2 : : eel : 
Personnels and recording The way you look tonight; Lady Estell’s dream; Lullaby of 
dates forall ‘Clef’ the leaves; Too marvellousfor words SEB10081 new EP 





records issued up to 
July 1957 are given by 
unique coding system 


, Pea 
eo ‘ars 





Personnel: BOB SCOBEY, trumpet; RALPH SUTTON, Didno ; CLANCY HAYES, 
guitar and banjo; BOB SHORT, bass and tuba; FRED HIGUERA, drums) 
Jimtown Blues; Deep Henderson; Frog-I-more Rag; 

Down and out Blues SEB10082 new EP 
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‘SWINGIN’ DIXIE’ BOB SCOBEY 














(Personnel: HARRY EDISON, trumpet; BEN WEBSTER tenor sar; 
L/ y BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; JIMMY ROWLES, piano; 
f ‘Sweets’ JOE MONDRAGON, Dass; ALVIN STOLLER, drums) 
NS Hollering at the Watkins; Used to be Basie; 
aca ; How deep is the Ocean; Studio Call; Willow weep for me; 
\ \ Opus 711; Love is here to stay; K.M. Blues; Walkin’ with Sweets 


33CX10087 LP 







Harry ‘Sweets’ Edison 


(Personnel: HARRY EDISON, trumpet; BUDDY RICH, drums; 
JIMMY ROWLES, Didno; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; JOHN SIMMONS, bass) 
‘Buddy and Sweets’ Yellow Rose of Brooklyn; Easy does it; All Sweets; 
: Nice work if you can get it; Barney’s Bugle; Now's the time; 

You're getting to bea habit withme 33cx10080 LP 
(Personnel: HARRY EDISON, trumpet; 
LIONEL HAMPTON, vibes; ART TATUM, DiQno; BUDDY RICH, drums; 
BARNEY KESSEL guitar; RED CALLENDER OR JOHN SIMMONS, bass) 
September Song; Plaid; Somebody loves me; 
Deep Purple; Verve Blues 33CX10063 LP 


‘Lionel Hampton and his Giants’ 


SS rca tte war ahi 


(Personnel: LESTER YOUNG, tenor saz; JESSE DRAKE, trumpet; 
‘PRES’ GILDO MAHONES, Piano; GENE RAMEY, bass; CONNIE KAY, drums) 
Somebody loves me; Come rain or come shine; Rose room; 
Another mambo; It don’t mean a thing (if you ain’t got that swing); 
Kiss me again; I’min the mood for love; Big Top Blues 33¢X10070 


PRES 







LP 


Tat Lester ‘Pres’ Young 
or 


oo 


(Personnel: LESTER YOUNG, tenor saz; VIC DICKENSON, trombone; 
ROY ELDRIDGE, trumpet; TEDDY WILSON, piano; 

FREDDIE GREENE, guitar; GENE RAMEY, bass; JO JONES, drums) 

I guess I’11 have to change my plan; I didn’t know what time it was; 
Gigantic Blues; This year’s kisses; You can depend on me 


‘The Jazz Giants ‘56’ 


33CX10054 LP 


(Personnel: LESTER YOUNG, tenor Sax, OSCAR PETERSON, piano; 
‘ . . 5 pPAaARNEV EFRGCE wy? , mb Th . » r . 
Lester Young with the Oscar Peterson Trio BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; RAY BROWN, Dass; J. C. HEARD, drums) 
ALL RECORDS ON THIS PAGE PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


Ad Lib Blues; I can't get started with you; Just you, just me; 
Kegd. Trade Mark of - : 3 
Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-/] Great Castle Street, London, WJ 








Almost like beingin love 33c9001 LP 











RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


BY STANLEY DANCE 


Adams, Marie. In the dark; Ma, he’s making 
eyes at me CAPITOL 3800 
Angelic Gospel Groun (Spiritual). Every day; 
I've weathered the storm NASHBORO 607 
Armstrong, Louis and Ella Fitzzerald (acc. Oscar 
Peterson trio). Don’t be that way: Makin’ 
whoopee; They all laughed; Comes love: 
Autumn in N.Y.; Let’s do it; Stomn'n’ at the 
Savoy; I won’t dance; Gee, baby, ain’t I good 
to you 
Let’s call the whole thing off: These fooish 
things; I’ve got my love to keep me warm: 
Willow weep for me; I’m puttin’ a!l my eggs 
in one basket; A fine romance; II] wind: Love 
is here to stay; I get a kick out of you; 
Learnin’ the blues 
(Qx12in. LPs) VERVE V-4006-2 
Basie, Count (‘‘Basie in London’’). Jumping at 
the woodside; Shiny stockings; How high the 
moon?; Nails; Flute juice; Blee Blop »lues: 
Alright, okay, you win; Roll ’em Pete; The 
comeback; Blues backstage; Corner pocket: 
One o'clock jump VERVE V-8199 
Beasley, Jimmy. We three; I want my baby 
MODERN 1023 
Benson, Joe. Rock and roll jungle; Somebody 
told me DE LUXE 6146 
Big Maybelle. Jim; Rock house 
SAVOY 1519 
Birdsong, Larry. If you don’t want me no more: 
I'm pleading just for me VEE JAY 254 
Braff, Ruby (tn; Billy Byers, tb; Sam Margolis, 
ts; Marty Napoleon, p; Milt Hinton, b: Jo 
Jones, d.) In the shade of the old apple tree 
Seep River; Love me or leave me; Deed I do 
Joe Newman (tp; Benny Powe'l, tb: Frank 
Wess, fi and ts; Sir Charles Thomnson, »; Ed 
Jones, b; Shadow Wilson, d.) The midgets: 
Alone in the night; Casey Jones: Jumpin’ at 
the woodside JAZZTONE J1265 
Bregman, Buddy (ftg: Maynard Ferguson, Pete 
and Conte Candoli, tp; Frank Rosolino, Milt 
Bernhart, tb; Ben Webster, Georgie Auld, Bud 
Shank, Stan Getz, Jimmy Giuffre, reeds: Andre 
Previn, p.) Wild party; Melody room; Bada 
blues; Kicks swings; Melody Lane: Lost keys; 
Go kicks; Gage flins; De ek’s blues; Mulligan- 
ville; Terror ride; The flight; Tom’s idea; 
Melodyville; Honey chile; End of narty; Kicks 
is in love VERVE V-2042 
Bright, Ronnell (np; Joe Benjamin, b; Bill Clark, 
d.) Randall’s island; Sal'ye: Peon'e will say 
Liza; It never entered my mind; For Pete’s 
sake; Toasted "Ammond:; It could happen to 
you; How little we know; Bohemia, U.S.A 
I've grown accustomed to your face 
VANGUARD VRS-8512 
Brooks, Louis. Don’t you know?; Gonna stop 
foolin’ myself EXCELLO 2119 
Bronzy, Bis Bill (with Studs Terke!) tough- 
hand blues; See, see Rider; Bill Bailey: Willie 
Mae Blues; This Train; Mule Ridin’; Talking 
blues: Key to the highway; Black, brown and 
white; Joe Turner No. 1 
FOLKWAYS FG 3586 
Brown, Ruth. Show me; I hope we meet 
ATLANTIC 1153 
Burrage, Harold. Satisfied; Ston for the red 
light COBRA 1025 
Bushkim, Joe (p: Buck Clayton, tp; Ed 
Safranski, b; Sid Weiss, d.) If I had you; They 
can’t take that away from me: At sundown; 
Here in my arms; Pennies from Heaven: 
California, here I come; Dinah; Ol’ man 
river; Once in a while; Everyday is Xmas; 
The lady is a tramp; High cotton 
EPIC LN 3345 
Batterfield, Billy. Goodbye blues; Time on my 
hands; All the things you are; It’s all right with 
me; The folks who live on the hill; Again and 
again; Singin’ the blues; Ghost of a chance; 
Stormy weather; My ideal; Harlem nocturne; 
The song is you ICTOR LPM 1441 
Carmichael, Hoagy (voc.; ftg. Harry Edison, Don 
Fagerquist, tp; Art Pepper, as; arr. Johnny 
Mandel.) New Orleans; Georgia on my mind; 


Winter moon; Memphis in June; Skylark: Two 
s'eepy people; Baltimore Orio‘e; Rockin’ chair; 
Ballad in blue; Lazy river 
JAZZTONE J 1266 
Charles, Bobby. Yea, yea, baby; One-eyed Jack 
CHESS 1670 
Charles, Ray. Swanee river rock; I want a litt’e 
girl ATLANTIC 1154 
Clayton, Buck (tp; Vic Dickenson, tb; Earie 
Warren, as; Hank Jones, »; Kenny Burrell, g; 
Aaron, b: Jo Jones, d.) Buck Huckles; Caly- 
tonia; Cool too; Squee7> me; Good morning 
blues; Ballin’ the jack; Blues blasé: The 
Queen’s express VANGUARD VYRS-8514 
Consolers, The (Spiritual). Revival time; When 
others fail NASHBORO 608 
Cooke, Edna Gallmon (Spiritual). You ought’ve 
been there; A_ dedication 
NASHBORO 609 
Cooper, Dolly. Wild love; Time brings about a 
change EBB 109 
DeFranco, Buddy (c: Oscar Peterson, np; Ray 
Brown, b; Herb Ellis, g; Louis Bel!son, d.) 
Sweet and lovely; Fascinatin’ rhythm; Love for 
sale: Easy to love; Pick yourself up; They 
can’t take that away from me 
VERVE V-8210 
Dickenson, Vic (tb; Shad Collins, tp; Ruby Braff, 
tp; Edmond Ha‘l, c: Sir Charles Thompson, p: 
Steve Jordan, g; Walter Page; Jo Jones, d.) 
When you and I were young, Maggie; Nice 
work if you can get it; You brought a new 
kind of love to me; Everybody loves me 
Urbie Green (tb; Ruby Braff, tp; Med Flory, 
as: Frank Wess, ts and fl; Sir Charles Thomp- 
son, p; Freddie Greene, g; Aaron Bell, b: 
Bobby Donaldson, d.) Old Time Modern: I got 
it bad; Lullaby of Birdland; Med’s tune 
JAZZTONE J 1259 
Doggett, Bill. Soft; Hot ginger KING 5080 
Drivers, The. Get weak: Blue moon 
VICTOR 7023 
Ellington, Duke (np; Cat Anderson, Ray Nance, 
Clark Terry, Willie Cook, tp; John Sanders, 
Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson, tb; Johnny 
Hodges, Russell Procope, as; Jimmy Hamilton, 
ts and c; Paul Gonsalves, ts; Harry Carney, 
bs; Jimmy Wood, b; Sam Woodyard, d.) Such 
sweet thunder; Sonnet for Caesar; Sonnet to 
to Hank Cing; Lady Mac; Sonnet in search of 
a Moor; The Telecasters; Up and down, up 
and down; Sonnet for Sister Kate; The star- 
crossed lovers: Madness in great ones; Half 
the fun; Circle of fourths 
COLUMBIA CL 1033 
Fitzgerald, Elffa. It’s all right with me; All of you 
VERVE V-10077 
Fran, Carol. One look at your daddy; Emmitt 
Lee EXCELLO 2118 
Gaines, Roy. Annabelle; Night beat 
DE LUXE 6147 
Garner; Erroll. On the street where you live: 
This is always: The very thought of you; Other 
voices, dreamy Misty; Solitaire; Moment’s 
delight COLUMBIA CL 1014 
Gayten, Paul (p). Nervous boogie; Flatfoot Sam 
(vocal. Oscar Wills) ARGO 8459 
Gillespie, Dizzy. ‘‘Dizzy in Greece’’: Hey Pete; 
Yesterdays; Tin Tin Dao; Groovin’ for Nat; 


Annie’s dance; Cool Breeze; School days; That’s 
all; Stable mates; Groovin’ high 
VERVE V-8017 
with Stan Getz and Sonny Stitt: Be-bop: We; 
Dark eyes; Lover, come back to me 
VERVE V-8198 
with Stuff Smith: Rio Pakistan; It’s only a 
Paper moon; Purple sounds; Russ‘an lullaby; 
Oh, lady be good VERVE V-8214 
Granz, Norman. Jam Session (Roy Eldridge. 
Dizzy Gillespie, tp; Bill Harris, tb; Fiip Philips, 
ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb Ellis, g; Buddy 
Rich, Louis Bel!son, d.) Funky blues; Lullaby 
in rhythm VERVE V-8196 
Hall, Joe. Coming home, | and 2 
HOUSE OF SOUND 1002 
Hampton, Lionel (various groups). The man I 
love; Body and soul; Red Rover; G.H.Q:: 
Imagination; I only have eyes for you: Where 
or when; All God’s chillun got rhythm; What 
is this thing called love? 
VERVE V-8215 
Harris, Wynonie. A tale of woe; There’s no sub- 
stitute for love KING 5073 
Hawkins, Coleman. A documentary; Hawk talks 
(2x12inch.LPs) RIVERSIDE RLP 12-117-118 
Hawkins, Screamin’ Jay. Person to _ person: 
Frenzy OKEH 7087 
derman, Woody. Indian summer; Mambo the ut- 
most; Tender:y; Singin’ in the rain; Stardust; 
Mother goose jumps; Beau jazz; The moon 
is blue; I love Paris; Moody; Mess around; 
Buck dance VERVE V-8014 
Hines, Earl (niano solos). Rosetta; Monday Date; 
Am I Too Late?; When I dream of you; Ann; 
Straight to love; In San Francisco; Blues for 
Art Tatum; You can denend on me; Rock and 
roll blues; Everything depends on you; Piano 
Man FANTASY 3238 
Hirt, Al (New Orleans group). Original Dixie- 
land One-step; Tin Roof blues; Royal Garden 
blues; Panama; Blue and broken hearted; 
Wolverine blues; Washington and Lee swing: 
I’m going home; Jazz me blues; Night and 
day; South Rampart Street Parade; Sugar 
VERVE V-1012 
Hooker, John Lee. Little wheel; Rosie Mae 
VEE JAY 255 
Howlin’ Wolf. Nature; Somebody in my home 
CHESS 1668 
Jackson, Mahalia. He’s a light unto my pathway: 
Trouble COLUMBIA 41000 
Jazz At The Hollywood Bowl. Jam Session (Roy 
Eldridge, Harry Edison, tp; Flip Phillips, Illinois 
Jacquet, ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb Ellis, g: 
Ray Brown, b; Buddy Rich, d.): Honeysuckle 
Rose. Ballad Medley: I Can’t get started 
(Eldridge); If I had you (Edison); I’ve got the 
world on a string (Flip Phillips). Jam Session 
(as before): Jumpin’ at the Woodside. Oscar 
Peterson Trio: 9.20 Special; How about you? 
Art Tatum: Someone to watch over me; Begin 
the beguine; Willow weep for me; Humoresque 
Ella Fitzgerald: Love for sale; Just one of 
those things; Little girl blue; Too close for 
comfort; I can’t give you anything but love: 
Airmail special; Ella Fitzgerald and Louis 
Armstrong (and All Stars): You won't be 
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Jazz records, new or secondhand. Part exchange or cash. Wide 
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Smith, Tab. Dansero; My mother’s eyes 
VEE JAY 255 
Spiritualaires, The (Spiritual). Family prayer; 
Pressing on VEE JAY 847 
Swinging Bands (Basie, Krupa, Herman, Hamp- 
ton, Gillespie). Roll ’em Pete; Let me off up- 
town; Stompin’ at the Savoy; Jor-du; It’s a b.ue 
world; That’s what you think; Perdido; Mid- 
night sun; Groovin’ high; One o'clock jump; 
Opus one; Blue Lou; That’s all; Lady in lace 
VERVE V-8207 
Terry, Dossie. Thunderbird; I got a watch dog 
KING 5072 
Trumpets All Out (Harold Baker, Emmett Berry, 
Art Farmer, Ernie Royal, Charlie Shavers, tp; 
Don Abney, p; Wendell Marshall, b; Bobby 
Donaldson, d.) Five cats swingin’; Blues in 
6/4; Trumpets all out; She’s just my _ size; 
Leve is here to stay; Time on my hands; When 
your lover has gone; All of me; Low life 
SAVOY 12096 
Turner, Joe. I need a girl; Trouble in mind 
ATLANTIC 1155 
Venuti, Joe (violin; Buddy Weed, p; Mundell 
Lowe, George Barnes, Al Caiola, g; Jack 
Lesberg, b; Don Lamond, Ed Shaugnessy, d.) 
Fine and dandy; Undecided; Hindustan; 
Estrellita; Summertime; Almost like being in 
love; Body and soul; etc. 
GRAND AWARD 33-351 
Ward Singers, The. Old rugged cross; I want 
to be more like Jesus; Lord touch me; He 
knows; Who shall be ab‘e to stand?; I’m goin’ 


home; Oh, Lord, how long’ etc SAVOY 14006 


Waters, Muddy. Come home, baby: Good news 
CHESS 8512 
Watts, Noble “Thin Man” (instr.) Easy going, 


1 and 2 BATON 246 
Wiggins, Gerald (instr.) "Way out west; La 
coquette SPECIALITY 609 


Williams, Andre. Jail bait: My tears 
FORTUNE 837 
Williams, Cootie. Block rock; Rangoon VIC. 7012 
Williams, Jody. You may: Lticky Lou (instr.) 
ARGC 8274 
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carbuy all records free of British 
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By BRIAN HARVEY 
Basie, Count. Marshall Royal, Eddie Davis, Paul 
Quinichette, Ernie Wilkins, Charlie Fowlkes, 
Joe Newman, Wendell Culley, Reunald Jones, 
Buck Clayton, Charlie Shavers, Henry Coker, 
Benny Powell, Jimmy Wilkins, Freddie Green, 
Basie or Oscar Peterson piano, Jimmy Lewis 
or Gene Ramey bass, Gus Johnson. Jive at five; 
Be my guest; No name; Blues for the Count 
and Oscar; Redhead; Every Tub; Goin’ to 
Chicago; Sent for you yesterday; Bread; There’s 
a small hotel; Tipping on the Q.T.; Blee Blop 
Blues: Vocals by Jimmy Rushing and Al 
Hibbler VERVE l2inch. MGV 8108 
Burrell, Kenny. Cecil Payne, bari; Tommy Flan- 
agan, p; Doug Watkins, b; Elvin Jones, drs 
Don’t cry baby; Drim Boogie; Strictly Con- 
fidential; All of You; Perception. Cecil Payne 


does not play on ‘All of You’ PRESTIGE 7088 


Charles, Teddy, ‘*Vibe-Rant’’. Charles, vibes; 


Idrees Sulieman, tpt; Mal Waldron, »; Addison 
Farmer, bass; Jerry Segal, drs. O:d Devil Moon: 
No More Nights; How deep is the Ocean; 
Arlene; Blues Become Elektra 

ELEKTRA EKL 136 


Davis, Miles ‘‘Cookin’’’. Davis, tpt; John Colt- 


rane, tnr; Red Garland, p; Paul Chambers, 
bass; Philly Joe Jones, drs. Airegin; Tune Up; 
When Lights are Low; My Funny Valentine: 
Blues for Five. (None of these tracks have been 
previously issued anywhere; all were made to- 
ward the end of 1956 and musically mark the 
highest point in Miles career 

PRESTIGE LP 7094 


Eaton, Johnny. “‘Far Out—Near In’’. Eaton, p; 


Herbie Mann, fi: Bob Prince, vibes; Simon de 
Month, bass; Charlie Snies, jr., drs; Richard 
Lincoln, vibes; Ed White, bass; Allan Bergman, 
drs; John Solum, fl; Mel Kap.an, oboe. Georgia 
on my mind; Lover man; Just wedging; The 
lamp: is low; I’ve got plenty of nuttin’; Sum- 
mertime; Swat the ‘G’ man; Quite early one 
morning COLUMBIA CL 996 


Hodeir, Andre. Idrees Sulieman, Donald Byrd, 


tpts; Frank Rehak, tbn; Hal McKusick, a!to 
and bass clit; Bobby Jaspar, tnr/flute; Jay 
Cameron, bari/cit/bass clt; George Duvivier, 
bass; Bobby Donaldson, drs; Eddie Costa, v_bes: 
Annie Ross, vel. On a Standard; On a reff: 
Cross Criss; Parphrase; On a_ blues; The 
Alphabet; Equisse I; Pradox Il; Equisse II 
SAVOY MG 121104 


Lewis, George. ‘‘Jazz At Vespers’’. Kid Howard, 


tpt; Jim Robinson, tbn; Lewis, c't; Alton 
Purnell, p; Laurence Marrero, bjo; Atcide 
Pavageau, bass; Joe Watkins, drs and ve!. Just 
a little while to stay here; Bye and bye: The 
old rugged cross; Sometimes my burden is hard 
to bear; Down by the riverside; Just a closer 
walk with thee; Lord, you’ve been good to 
me; When the Saints go march'ng in 

RIVERSIDE RIP 12-230 
(This LP is an expanded version of Empirical 
EM-107 which was a 10inch. limited ed-tion. 
If you have the Empirical keep it, the added 
tracks are inferior and the recording has 
suffered in transfer). 


McLean, Jackie with Bill Hardman, tpt: Mal 


Waldron, p; Doug Watkins, bass; Art Taylor, 
drs; Ray !raper, tuba. Flickers; He!p: Minor 
dream; Beau jack; Mirage PRESTIGE 7087 


Norvo, Red. Budcy Co'lette, Dick Shreve, p; 


Curtis Counce, Joe Comfort, Bill Douglas, 
drs. What is there to say?: Shreve-port; 96th 
st. school; Fifth column: The brushoff; I cover 
the waterfront; A few days after Xmas; Mad 
about the boy; Tar pit blues 

LIBERTY LRP 3035 


Norvo, Red. Buddy Collette, Bill Smith, clit; 


Barney Kessel, Red Mitchell, Shelly Manne. 

Poeme; Red sails; The red broom; Rubricity: 

Paying the dues; Divertimento 
CONTEMPORARY C3534 


Payne, Cecil. Duke Jordan, Tommy Potter, 


Arthur Taylor, Kenny Dozham on 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. This time the dream’s on me; How deep 
is the ocean?; Chessman’s delight; Arnetta; 
Saucer eyes; Man of moods: Bringing up father; 
Groovin’ high SIGNAL § 1203 


Salim, A. K. ‘‘Flute Suite’. Frank Wess, Herbie 


Mann, Joe Wilder, Frank Rehak, Hank Jones, 
Wendell Marshall, Bobby Donaldson, Kenny 
Burrell, Fretidie Green, Eddie Jones, Gus John- 
son. Duo-Flautist; Miltown blues; Ballin’ the 
blues; Pretty baby; Loping; Talk that talk 
SAVOY MG 12102 


Sims, Zoot. ‘‘Goes To Jazzville’’. Zoot, alto 


and tnr; Jerome Lloyd, tpt; John Williams, Gus 
Johnson, Nabil Totah, bass on tracks 6 and 7. 
Bass on all other tracks is Bill Anthony. Your’ 
my girl; The purple cow; Ill wind; The big 
stampede; Too close for comfort; Jerry’s Jaunt; 
How now blues; Bya Ya DAWN DLP I115 


Weston, Randy. ‘“‘The Modern Art Of Jazz’’. 


Cecil Payne; Ray Copeland, tpt; Ahmed Abdul- 
Malik, bass; Willie Jones and Wilbert Hogan, 
drs. Loose Wig; Run Joe; A theme for Teddy; 
In a little Spanish town; Don’t blame me; 
J and K Blues; You needn’t; How high the 
moon DAWN DLP 1116 
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please accept 


ANY ONE, TWO, OR THREE OF THESE 
SIX COMPLETE LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
AT A MERE FRACTION OF THEIR NORMAL 


PRICE AND VALUE 
BACH 


Brandenburg 
Concertos 4&5 


HAYDN 


46th & 96th Symphonies 
(The Miracte) 


MOZART 


36th Symphony (Linz) 





af 


BEETHOVEN INCLUDING P.T. 


Emperor Concerto All records guaran- 
teed made of the 


MENDELSSOHN identical raw mat- 
erjals and pressed 


A Midsummer Night's Dream to the _ identical 
high standards 
TCHAIKOVSKY used by all major 
record labels ail 
4th Symphony over the world. 
—— 
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250,000 music-lovers in France, 180,000 in 
West Germany, 400,000 more in Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavia, 
plus over 12 million club-members in 
America would not think this offer stu- 
pendous. Elsewhere, music-lovers, like 2 
million book-club members in England, 
are accustomed to these fantastic savings. 


YOU RISK NOTHING 
Tens of thousands of CLASSICS CLUB members 
buy their records every month (but without obli- 
gation at any time to buy any record) at a mere 
fraction of shop prices. And to prove to you 
absolutely and conclusively how valuable Club 
non-obligational membership is, we want you, 
entirely at our risk, to listen to, judge, and 
criticise (if you can) CLASSICS CLUB records 
in the comfort of your own home. 


GREAT CONDUCTORS AND ORCHESTRAS 
All CLASSICS CLUB recordings are organ- 
ised by great musical directors and conducted 
by famous conductors, conducting symphony 
orchestras of high repute and great distinc- 
tion. 


CLASSICS CLUB standard price of 

LESS 14/Ild. per co. siete symphony 

or concerto includes P.T. of 4/3d. 

per record instead of up to !2/- 

S T per record P.T. paid by other 
@ © © methods of distribution. 














CLUB SERVICE 
CLASSICS CLUB service to members includes 
monghly mailings fully describing Club issues which 
are the cream of the Classical Repertoire superbly 
and faultlessly recorded. Members receive (every 
month) free Programme Notes, Club News, Special 
reprints, Special offers — and yet at no time is any 
member obliged to make any purchase, or to pledge 
any purchase. 
CLASSICS CLUB is & division of RECORD SALES LTD. 


Te JOHN A. WINSTONE, Dir., THE CLASSICS CLUB, | 
Kensal w.le 





, Leadon, 
1 wish to join the Classics Club ‘on BACH 
trial’ for one month only without -_————_— - -| 
cost or obligation whatever. | want HAYON 
(strictly on approval) to listen to the [_—$—$—$—— —$ $$ } —— 
marked vacy MOZART 





of m Gun heise, ana 00 teles toe | — 
mmpnalt whether they are the equal in BEETHOVEN 
regerds sold — 
through normal methods of distri- MENDELSSOHN 
bution. ———$$_____—— 
I enctose Cheque/P.O. for 14/1! for TCHAMOVSKY 


each record marked. if | am not 
my money will be refunded unconditionally by 
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satisfied; Undecided. Entire Ensemble: When Dickenson, tb; Buddy Tate, ts: Clarence John- rat ramble; Trouble in mind; Copenhagen; 








the Saints go marching in son, p; Marlowe Morris, org: Roy Gaines, g: Somebody stole my gal: Lover come _ back: 
(2x 12inch.LPs) VERVE V-8231-2 Aaron Bell, b; Jo Jones, d.) Dinah; Oh, love: My gal sal; Five Foot two, eyes of blue; Royal 
Jenkins, Gus (instr.) Pay day shuffle, 1 and 2 Sometimes I think I do: Pennies from Heaven: Garden blues: Stumbling; Ain’t she sweet?; 
FLASH 123 My friend Mr. Blues: If this ain’t the blues: Milenberg joys; Getting my boots 
John, Little Willie. Dinner date: Uh, uh, baby I can’t understand; Take me with you, baby VERVE V-1011 
KING 5083 VANGUARD VRS-8513 Sears, Al. Around the world; Fascination 
Kirkland, Kirk. The saxophone rag: It’s too late Scobey, Bob (tp; Jack Buck, tb: Bill Napier, c: JUBILEE 5293 
now (voc. The Cuff Links) DOOTO 422 Jesse Crump, p; Clancy Hayes, bjo and voc: Skylights, The (Spiritual). What we shall call 
Kornegay, Big Bob. Stay with me, baby; Hum- Al McCormick, b; Freddie Higuera, d.) Musk- Him?; I need Thee VEE JAY 848 
dinger HERALD 506 x i 
Knight, Sonny. Short walk; Dedicated to you , 
nom . STARLA S-1 Europe’s Hub of 
Little Richard. Keep a-knockin’; Can't believe 
you wanna leave SPECIALITY 611 HP J ‘| 
Little Walter. Temperature; Boom, boom out Tr a d ! t fiona | azz. 
goes the light CHECKER 867 
Lynn, Gloria. Just like that: I'd be a fool TH E 


CENTRAL 2600 


Mabon, Willie. Light up your lamp; Rosetta, 
Rosetta FEDERAL 12306 


Manley, Hollis. Maybe I’m wasting my time; I’m 


killing me FOUR STAR 1711 i 
McGriff, Edna. I get the feeling; I hurt too much aa 
to cry BRUNSWICK 55023 
Midnighters, The. What made you change your 
mind; Let ’em roll FEDERAL 12305 at MACK’S, 100 OXFORD STREET, W.i 
Milton, Roy. Jeep’s blues; A brand new thrill : 
KING 5074 Open every evening 
Original Five Blind Boys, The (Spiritual). I'd be : 
lds te ik: ih ee OR TAY Sessions commence 7.30 p.m. (Sundays 7.15 p.m.) 
Otis, Johnny. Can't you hear me calling; Hum 








ding a ling CAPITOL 3799 Sessions from all top Traditional Bands including 
Paige, my Pour the corn; gs Bae pad HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and HIS BAND 
iit, Cit Otc atl CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
se VEnye w-B0ees | SANDY BROWN’S JAZZBAND 
Prysock, Red. 2 point 8; go ‘bes | TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 
Reed, Jimmy. Honest I do; Signals of love ALEX WELSH & HIS BAND etc. 
Rene, Googie. Beautiful weekend; ena Club details from HLL, 8 Gt. Chapel Street, London, W.!. 
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Export Blues* 


the Somerset Morn ** 


Just a sittin’ and a rockin’ * 


Johnny One tor Janet *** 
Dankworth sea get 
Orchestras * ee ak 


Stompin’ at the Savoy * 
Magenta Midget *** 


Limehouse Blues* 


t ORCHESTRAS—yes! This disc features two small groups from 
the band, as well as the full band. 


* THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH ORCHESTRA 
** THE LAURIE MONK QUARTET 
*** THE DICKIE HAWDON QUINTET 
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Atlantic Records, a company who have 
never been afraid to record the unusual 
(remember the ‘new’ Dixieland of the 
Wilbur de Paris Band, and even more 
recently the mixture of moderns and 
mainstreamers on the Joe Turner LP), 
have done it again. This time by joining 
together the De Paris Band and that fine 
blues singer, Jimmy Witherspoon (Atlan- 
tic 1266). 

Witherspoon’s work has _ previously 
been confined to the smaller R & B labels 
and he has seldom recorded with a jazz 
group, except early in his career with Jay 
McShann. Jimmy has a direct, sometimes 
matter-of-fact way of singing the blues, 
with a powerful tone and a strong beat 
his faVourites being Joe Turner and Doc 
Clayton. To hear such a blues singer 
with a Dixieland band is something dif- 
ferent (they primarily use Kansas City 
groups), but the results of this union turn 
out to be exciting. De Puris, using various 
mutes, plays with great emotional power, 
and clarinettist Omer Simeon shows he 
really knows how to play the blues. The 
record includes some well Known blues 
(“Trouble in Mind”. See See Rider” 
“St. Louis Blues”, “Careless Blues” and 
“How Long Blues’) with “Tain’t No- 
body’s Business If I Do”, Leroy Carr’s 
“When the Sun Goes Down”, the haunt- 
ing “Lotus Blossom’, and two Wither- 
spoon favourites “Big Fine Girl” and 
“Good Rollin’ Blues”. The hapyy com- 
bination of band and singer are not to 
be missed and we can be grateful that 
there is a company with enough foresight 
to try and give the public something 
different. 

The same company have also given 
blues singer Ray Charles an LP to him- 
self (Atlantic 1259) on which he was free 
to play jazz piano, arrange and write 
The results are indeed surprising. Charles 
has many jazz roots, is an excellent musi- 
cian, and most of the tunes are in the 
modern East Coast school of ‘funk’. His 
associates are little known but highly 
accomplished musicians. “Doodlin’” by 
Horace Silver and “The Ray” by Quincy 
Jones (both arranged by Jones) will sur- 
prise those who think a blues singer can- 
not be at home with the modern school. 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


rit 1 | AND 


dd sad 


Charles’ piano work on these sides is first 
rate, with touches of Cole and Peterson. 
His saxophonist Dave Newman, from 
Dallas, Texas. provides many fine solos 
on both alto and tenor. His tenor sound 
is hard swinging, while his alto style is 
deeply emotional in the best Bird tradi- 
tion. A particularly fine trumpeter named 
Joseph Bridgewater of the Art Farmer 
Thad Jones school, also blows well. 

The Trio sides demonstrate Charles’ 
other interests—the blues. He plays a 
bluesy “Black Coffee” and a brilliant solo 
in the Yancey tradition called “Sweet 
Sixteen Bars”, a classic by any standards. 
“My Melancholy Baby” is a satirical 
arrangement by Charles with excellent 
alto by Newman. “There’s No You”, 
“Undecided” and “I Surrender Dear” 
complete an album displaying the many 
faceted talents of a brilliant jazz musi- 
cian. 

For some time now the followers of 
modern jazz have been waiting for a 
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musician to fill the vacated throne of 
Charlie ‘Bird’ Parker. There have been 
many imitators, some of them very good, 
and superb technicians. But they lacked 
the soul and fire of Parker and were 
without a real voice of their own—they 
had no “protest”. For those then who 
want to hear real down-to-earth playing 
with guts, skill, concention and fire, lis- 
ten to “Art Pepper Meets The Rhy‘hm 
Section” (Contemporary 3532) which 
combines Pepper and the Miles Davis 
rhythm section of pianist Red Garland, 
bassist Paul Chambers and drummer 
Philly Joz Jones. Listen to Art’s “Jazz 
Me Blues” which is straight jazz as the 
‘figs’ know it; or his searing “Tin Tin 
Deo”; the swinging “Red Pepper Blues”, 
and “Waltz Me Blues”; the warmth of 
the ballad “Star Eyes” or-the exciting, 
breathless “Straight Life” (“After You've 
Gone”). Whatever Pepver’s feelings and 
experiences were during his almost three 
year absence from jazz, we can tell they 
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weren't pleasant. I have heard very few 
other modern jazzmen who can com- 
municate such deep feeling in the modern 
idiom. Pepper may not be the new Parker 
as yet but, based on his current work, it 
seems assured that he will shortly attain 
the stature of a jazz great. 

Before leaving the recorded jazz scene, 
here are two other LP’s I strongly re- 
commend. On French Columbia (re- 
corded in N.Y.) is the Andre Persiany 
orchestra. It’s a large swinging Apollo- 
type bgnd with modern overtones. 
Featured musicians are Taft Jordan, 
Budd Johnson, Dick Vance, Lawrence 
Brown, Seldon Powell and “Pepe” Per- 
siany himself on piano. Arrangements 
were by Pepe who proves to be one of 
Europe’s most outstanding musiciar,. Be- 
sides the well-known “Rough Ridin’” 
Django’s “Place de Brouckere” and 
Duke’s “I Let a Song Go Out of My 
Heart” (a beautiful arrangement), there 
is Strayhorn’s “Lush Life” which serves 
as a solo vehicle for bassist Arvell Shaw. 
There are also five originals by Pepe, and 
all are excellent. Outstanding are “Tyre2 
and Lawrence” with Glenn and Brown 
doing a_Jay and Kai routine; “Jessie’s 
Idea”, with moving, pure toned trumpet 
by Dick Vance; and “Blues For Me, 
Myself and I” wrth Budd Johnson and 
Pepe. There are some rough spots in the 
band, but it has drive and vigour. In all 
probability this LP will be issued in 
England. 

From France comes one of the finest 
LP’s by a mixed group (American and 
European) ever to have been recorded on 
the Continent—‘Afternoon in Paris” 
(Versailles MEDX 12005) by John Lewis 
and Sacha Distel. This combination. with 
tenorist Barney Wilen and two alternat- 
ing rhythm sections composed of Pierre 
Michelot and Connie Kay, and Percy 
Heath and Kenny Clarke, further exem- 


plifies what happens to the European 
jazzman when he has the opportuni‘y to 
blow with top name Americans. Based 
on these performances, Wilen plays 
better than many of the Rollins followers 
in America; Sacha Distel is one of the 
warmest sounding guitarists playing to- 
day; and Hea‘h is hard pressed by 
Michelot. “Willow Weep For Me” builds 
in quiet intensity with each solo, much of 
it being so perceptive, it is hard to be- 
lieve these men only played together for 
this LP. Distel is extremely soulful and 
inven‘ive; Wilen’s ‘gutbucket’ tenor is 
very blue; and Lewis plays in a Tatum 
manner, except for his second chorus 
which is straight unaccompanied barrel- 
house piano. The second outstanding 
track is “Dear Old Stockholm” with the 
boys beginning in a rondo followed by 
each man taking a solo, with added riffs 
from various compositions. Lewis riffs 
some semi-classic and later some Dixie, 
and it becomes increasingly clear that he 
must certainly be interested in all styles 
of music, and also that he has listened 
to all kinds of jazz. 

It is sad *o report the passing away of 
many fine musicians during the past few 
months. The first was Serge Chaloff, one 
of the leading modern baritone saxists. 
best known for his work with the 
Woody Herman band. Bassist Joe Shul- 
man.collapsed during a jazz show in New 
York’s Central Park, his death being 
attributed to a heart attack. A fine tech- 
nician with a firm tone and beat, his 
playing was a solid basis for the Glenn 
Miller band during °43-'44. He also re 
corded with Ray McKinley and Django 
Reinhardt, and of recent years has been 
working exclusively with a trio led by his 
wife pianist Barbara Carroll. Elsewhere 
occurred the death of two European 
drummers, Andre Jourdan, who for years 
powered tha: Hot Club Quintet, and 


Wessel Ilcken, Holland’s foremost drum- 
mer in the modern idiom. A number of 
years ago Ilcken led an excellent group 
that toured U.S. Service camps when 
this writer had the pleasure of meeting 
him. 

On the writing front, Bill Coss, editor 
of “Metronome” and “Jazz Today” mag- 
azines, had a field day attacking Dixie- 
land and Armstrong, while across the sea, 
Hugues Panassié raged over Dizzy Gil- 
lespie’s recording of “Pop’s Confessin’ ”’, 
which he termed as ‘a_ grotesque 
caricature of extreme vulgarity’. 


STOP PRESS 


New York is enjoying the relaxed, 
swinging sounds of the Ruby Braff Sex- 
tet playing at the Village Vanguard. With 
Ruby are Pee Wee Russell, Nat Pierce, 
Steve Jordan, Walter Page and Bobby 
Donaldson. The Alliance Club in down- 
town N.Y. has been presenting a fine jazz 
group under cornetist, Jack Fine. With 
Fine is another young promising musi- 
cian, pianist Hank Ross, along with 
veterans Cecil Scott, George Stevenson, 
and Arthur Trappier. The Toshiko trio 
are currently at the Hickory House; the 
Billy Maxted band at Nick’s; Bobby 
Hackett’s combo at the Voyager Room: 
Buddy Rich Quartet at Jazz City; Gi 
Melle Quartet featuring pianist Herbic 
Nichols into Cafe Bohemia; the Red 
Onion Jazz Band at Bourbon Street; and 
Mary Lou Williams at The Composer. 
The Chicago scene is jumping too, with 
Shelly Manne and his men at the Blue 
Note; Cannonball Adderley at the 
Modern Jazz Room; the Jimmy McPart- 
land-Bud Freeman Quintet at the Pre- 
view Lounge; the Andre Previn trio at 
the London House; Ruth Brown and 
then Gene Krupa coming up at Robert’s; 
and an excellent mid-West pianist Eddie 
Baker working solo at Easy Street. 
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: Our Delight 
Together We Wail 


32-033 
Wail Frank Wail 
Zarou 
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Fontainebleau 
Flossie Lou 








ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, 


me ----and all that Jazz! 


MOBLEY’S MESSAGE—Hank Mobley with Donald Byrd 


and Jackie McLean. 


Bouncing With Bud 
Au Privave 


COLLECTOR’S ITEM—Miles Davis with Sonny Rollins and the history- 


making sound of ‘Charlie Chan’ on tenor. 
The Serpent’s Tooth 


Round About Midnight 
Vierd Blues 


JAZZ FOR THE CARRIAGE TRADE—George 
Woods and Donald Byrd. 


Our Love Is Here To Stay 
What’s New 


WAIL FRANK WAIL—Frank Foster with Elmo Hope. 
— 


Yaho 
Fosterity 


FONTAINEBLEAU—The Tadd Dameron Orchestra with Kenny Dorham, 
Henry Coker, Cecil Payne, etc. 


Delerium 
Bulla-babe 


52nd Street Theme 
Little Girl Blue 


Compulsion 
In Your Own Sweet Way 


Foster Dulles 
But George 


Clean Is The Scene 


BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.I. 


Minor Disturbance 
Alternating Current 


Wallington with Phil 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS... 


Dear Sir, 

Have you ever received any letters of 
praise from readers about the printed 
playing times of records (a valuable ser- 
vice I must say)? If so, why don’t you 
print them—a page or more? I ‘hink it 
would be very interesting. I don’t know 
what other collectors do, but I read J.J. 
before buying any fancied LP. 

Another thing, about those long- 
winded, selfish letters; some I can’t or 
don’t want to understand—such aloof 
phrases and long words—it’s all beyond 


me. Why don’t you consider the more * 


ignorant reader, like me! I think you've 
got a touch of the J.M. 

In the words of Stan Freberg ‘why 
don’t you get to the meat of it’. Let’s just 
have a few sentences from the letters. a 
sort of ‘points from press’. 


R. PEARSON 
Nor‘h Shields 


STREETS AHEAD 


Dear Sir, 

How nice it is to know that we can 
rely on Jazz Journal to keep its more 
hidebound readers abreast of the times. 
As admirers of Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
previous bands my brother and I were 
distressed when he changed to his pre- 
sent s.yie. But when we read Brian 
Nicholls we realised how we had erred 
in our judgment. We did not realise that 
Lyttelton has, ‘stepped out ahead of the 
slow moving jazz tide”. The coincidence 
that his new style bears such a marked 
resemblance to the Kansas City style of 
the 1930s’ viz; the music of Count Basie 
and Benny Moten, is unfortunate. After 
all that’s far too long ago for anyone to 
know where British jazz was going in 


1957 
B. R: C. STREET 
Bournemouth 


PAYNE IN THE NECK 


Dear Sir, 

Those of us who know Brian Nicholls 
(other regular readers, too, no doubt) 
have long since accepted his inclination 
to put anything into print for the sake of 
a good sneer. After all that is his line. 

But, when he enlists the forces of un- 
truth in order to further his literary ends, 
it becomes a bit much. 

I refer to his rather childish review 
(Oct. J.J.) of the first “Jazz for Music 
Lovers” Concert at the Royal Festival 
Hall Recital Room, to which he was in- 
vited. 

In this, in order to add point to his 
destructive type of humour, he states that 
there were only a handful of paying cus- 
tomers present, whereas, in fact, the hall 
was well over half full. Complimentary 
tickets were limited to twenty. 


We considered this quite satisfactory 
for a start and bearing in mind that we 
had booked the hall too late to avail 
ourselves of the official publicity. 

Brian sta‘es that “Betty Smith is 
blowing the most swinging kind of tenor 
lately.” True enough, but why “lately”? 
Is this to cover up the fact that he, in 
common with others of our critical intel- 
ligentsia, has failed to “discover” her 
amazing talent hitherto? It should have 
been widely acknowledged years ago. 

One more point. . While respecting 
his opinion regarding Dave’s compering, 
I must stress that it is no more than an 
opinion. This is borne out by the 
numerous people who have said how 
much they enjoyed it. 

On reflection, I suppose that we were 
lucky to get a write-up at all from your 
strolling scribe. We thought he was going 
to do a review of the Artists’ Bar, where 
he whiled away most of the evening. 


PETE PAYNE 
(Manager, Dave Carey’s Jazz Band) 


FOR HUMPH 


Dear Sir, 

I'd like to say thank you to Humphrey 
Lyttelton for understanding what I was 
trying to express concerning the George 
Lewis band—I mean, the inaccuracy of 
timing not being important because of 
the players’ attitude, and ‘he fallacy of 
trying to compare this band with later 
New Orleans groups. 

It’s taken a long time to find someone 
else who agrees that the Lewis band is 
“above, below or beyond criticism”, and 
I am relieved to find such influential 
support for this view ! 


Cc. W. HURT 
Stockton-on-Tees 


AGAINST HUMPH 


Dear Sir, 

I would like to suggest that Lyttelton 
is totally unsuited to reviewing anything 
which may be called New Orleans style. 
The ideal non-specialist reviewer is one 
who reviews with bias, noting bo‘h the 
good points and the bad—within his 
limits. Never have I read a more childish 
prejudiced review than that of the 
George Lewis records in a recent issue. 
A good review does not entirely consist 
of personal opinions. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
time of the Lewis tour I was present, 
unhappily, at a Lyttelton concert in 
Brighton, during which he advised every- 
body to go and hear wonderful George 
Lewis. 

Perhaps in a few months he will be in 
the right frame of mind to review Bru- 
beck and Mulligan records. 


EDWARD G. BLACK 
Merton Park 
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SOBER UP THERE 


Dear Sir, 

I am glad to see that your diarist, 
Brian Nicholls, has at last emerged from 
his self confessed alcoholic haze for long 
enough to notice the great new Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton band which is currently 
giving out with the best jazz in the 
country. I was beginning to wonder if 
Mr. Nicholls ever went anywhere other 
than to press receptions and Mrs. Brenda 
Slattery’s publicity stunts; both of which 
he seems to a‘tend for the sole purpose 
of imbibing as much free liquor as pos- 
sible. Whilst his meanderings are always 
very amusing, I have been of the opinion 
that his valuable column space would be 
better used extolling the virtues of those 
few British jazz groups who, unlike the 
majority of their contemporaries, play 
good swinging, imaginative jazz. 

Now that he has found his way to 
Oxford Street, I hope your columnist 
will venture into Mack’s one night when 
Sandy Brown’s band is holding forth; I 
assure him that he will not have a wasted 
evening. He would also, I am sure, find 
very rewarding a visit to the ‘Flamingo’ 
to hear the fine arrangements of the Don 
Rendell Sextet with the relaxed solos of 
Don Rendell and Ronnie Ross, and the 
exciting drumming of Phil Seamen. 
Should he care to hear further good jazz, 
there is always Tony Milliner in the 
Dave Carey band; Ian Christie with 
Mick Mulligan; Roy Crimmins and 
Archie Semple with Alex Welsh; and 
Bruce Turner and Betty Smith with their 
own groups. Add to the above the piano 
of Dill Jones and there is a large array 
of home grown talent upon which Brian 
Nicholls would do well to bend his ears. 
Go to your parties by all means Mr. 
Nicholls, but you will do a far greater 
service to the British jazz scene by giv- 
ing its star performers a well deserved 


rave. 
JOHN B. HARVEY 
Camden Road, N.W.1. 
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and, once again, this differed. Clarence 
Williams had a Columbia test pressing 
of Wipe ‘em Off (W149690-2) 
which he played for Len Kunstadt and 
Bob Colton and then gave them this 
personnel: Ed Allen, cnt; Cecil Scott, clt; 
Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith, p; Clarence Wil- 
liams, jug, vcl; Ikey Robinson, bj, vel. 
However, this does not fit the instru- 
mental facts for a banjo does not seem 
to be audible there is a harmonica solo 
which is unaccounted for, and in the 
background there is a tuba. It should be 
noted that the Parlophone issue is from 
a different take having matrix number 
W149690-6 and it is possible that this 
was not recorded on December 6, 1929. 
but remade a few days later with a 
slightly different personnel and _instru- 
mentation from that on the test press- 
ing. As far as the Parlophone issue is 
concerned it seems that the instrumenta- 
tion is cornet, clarinet, harmonica, piano, 
jug, tuba plus two vocalists. I believe that 
the personnel is Ed Allen cnt; Cecil 
Scott, clt; possibly Charlie Irvis, hea; 
probably Willie “The Lion’ Smith, p; 
Clarence Williams, jug, vel; possibly 
Cyrus St. Clair, tu: possibly  Ikey 
Robinson, vcl. I am sure there are quite 
a few readers who have Parlophone 
R2329 in their collections and it would 
be interesting to have their comments on 
the instrumentation and the identity of 
the musicians. 


Tom Booth’s question included alse 
the accompanying personnel for Bessie 
Smith’s In the House Blues on the re- 
verse of the same record. This was Louis 
Bacon, tpt; Charlie Green, thn: Clarence 
Williams, p: Floyd Casey. d. New York 

June 11, 1931. 
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came impossible. We did manage to sort 
out Gordon Jenkins, however, and we 
asked him about Blueberry Hill and jazz 
generally. Far from being a_ chance 
liaison with jazz, the Armstrong record- 
ings were just one aspect of a long 
standing interest which started with shar- 
ing a room with Pee Wee Russell and 
Josh Billings. He also confesses to Dixie- 
land style piano playing when pressed, 
and is amused at having flown 6,000 
miles to be announced as a lavatory. As 
Gordon Jenkins will be here for some 
five or six weeks, this looks a likely 
source for Chicago background stories. 
Discographers also please note. 


Tonight And Every Night 


Rik Gunnel’s all night Saturday sessions 
under the Mapleton Restaurant seem to 
have been running with regularity for 
some time now. In fact they have 
achieved a degree of permanence unusual 
in Rik’s enterprises. 

As we were in town one Sunday morn- 
ing recently, we dropped in at about 2 
a.m. We can only report that the Club 
was filled (yes, filled) with a most inter- 
esting section of London life. The Allan 
Ganley group was playing to = an 
enthusiastic audience who had none of 
the usual all-night lethargy. People were 
dancing, talking and drinking vast quan- 
tities of Coca Cola, and there was a 
feeling of excitement which was 
surprising for that time in the morning. 
Most of the clientele seemed to know 
each other, and while we were there, one 
couple gave an improvised Jjiving exhibi- 
tion which received unstinted applause. 
A recommended spot ivr those with 
insommia. 





PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.). 


JAZZ JOURNAL. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Latest issue (Vol. 15. 
No.‘2) or back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 


1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 1/6. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d postage. 


geo MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLI 

ORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 

ae Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 

Sweet Substi:ute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 

Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 
per copy, post free. 


FROM : 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 








Wanted—URGENT 


Secretary / Assistant to the Editor. 
for any young jazz enthusiast—Good prospects and 
Salary for right person, typing essential. Write editor 
J.J., stating age, experience (if any) and salary required. 


Excellent opportunity 

















TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 


FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195. Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1. 
AMERICAN JAZZ FAN and M.G. “A” owner wishes to 


correspond with Europeans interested in sports cars and jazz. 
Write: R. Meyers, 189-15J 73rd. Ave, Fresh Meadows 66, 
N.Y., U.S.A 

LONELINESS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage 
Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to: EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 

THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 
Street, Manchester. offers a personal service for your future 
happiness. Genuine introductions. 

Why not buy your Christmas cards from “CARAVAN”, inter- 
national friendship movement. Samples, 2/6, 5/-. 84, St. 
Thomas’s Road, London, N.4. 
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HAVE A HEART, FELLERS! 


Every week we receive numerous letters requesting full details of records available by specified artists. It is by no 
means unusual for their well-meaning writers to ask for lists of all records in stock by, say, Louis Armstrong, Benny 
Goodman, and Duke Ellington, or to set us some similar impracticable task. While this is to some extent under- 
standable from overseas customers, who often feel somewhat frustrated over the plethora of British issues, we are 
surprised that our local lads do not realise the enormity of their requests, which we simply cannot satisfy without 
setting up a special staff for the purpose. This being so, may we respectfully draw attention to the following points, 
which have some bearing on the matter:— 


1. We stock all jazz records issued in England, subject to incoming and outgone items and deletions. 


2. Essential details regarding these records are readily obtainable from the excellent Popular Record 
Catalogues published by “The Gramophone”. Vol. | (June 1950—March 1955) . .. 3/6, Vol. 2 (April °55 
March ’56) . . . 2/6. Vol. 3 April ’56—March °57) . , . 2/6, Vol. 4 (April ’°57—Oct. °57) , . . 2/6 
The only items omitted from the foregoing are 7&’s prior to April °55 and a few private and 
independent company issues. 


Postage extra on single volumes. Post free on a set. 


3. As always, we will gladly supply details of records not included in the above four volumes 
(foreign discs, transcriptions, etc.) 





AND DON’T FORGET!... 


INLAND CUSTOMERS... All records sent post/packing free ...even now! OVERSEAS 
CUSTOMERS ...All parcels can be sent purchase tax free. We make arrangements for payment as 
simple as possible. Discs are factory fresh and packing is exemplary. They are insured automatically. 


Drop a line to 














THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) | 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 











P.S. JAZZ DIRECTORY Vol. 6 is now out! Have you sent for your copy yet! 
(12/6 postage extra) 











THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 





LAE 12046 


CREOLE JAZZ!BAND ° 
LAG 12064 





LAE 12053 . LAE 1205] LAC 12054 





THE FABULOUS SWINGING PIANIST 
EVERYBODY DIGS! 


VOLUME | THE TRIO 
xxx STAR RATING DOWNBEAT AND METRONOME 
LAC 12056 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. Tel: KNI 4256/7/8/9 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 











